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PRESIDENT WILSON ON AUGUST 29, ASKING CONGRESS TO GIVE RAILROAD-WORKERS AN EIGHT-HOUR DAY 








HE FRANKEST STATEMENT as to who will pay 

the bill for the railroad men’s triumph was made by one 

of their own leaders. In times of great industrial re- 
adjustments, remarked Austin Bruce Garretson to a committee 
of United States Senators one day last week, ‘‘men go back to 
primal instincts. They go back to the day of the caveman, the 
caveman who, with his half-gnawed bone, snarled at the other 
caveman who wanted to take his bone away.” It reminded 
Mr. Garretson, who was speaking in his capacity of president 
of the Order of Railway Conductors and chairman of the four 
Brotherhoods’ conference committee, of his railroading days in 
Mexico, ‘‘where the vulture was a sacred bird.” ‘‘When we 
hit a ‘eaw,’”’ he said, ‘‘specks in the sky that were vultures could 
soon be seen over the eareass. Now the'public is the carcass. 
And we are all, perhaps, the vultures.”” And Mr. Garretson 
pictured the Brotherhood leaders as protecting the pockets of 
their men, the railroads protecting the pockets of their stock- 
holders, and the shippers protecting their own pockets, «while 
the public, without a protector and unable to protect its own 
pocket, ‘‘will pay.”’ Yes, agreed Judge Lovett, of the Union 
Pacific, speaking for the railroads, ‘‘if Congress grants the eight- 
hour day and puts the cost on the country, that is the business 
of the country, not ours.”” And.so, comments the New York 
Tribune, speaking for many of its contemporaries, ‘this new 
financial burden is laid upon ‘‘the individuals who are now 
struggling against living’s cost, who are now unable, by strike 


’ 


or otherwise, to increase their own compensation.’ 


PAYING FOR .THE RAILROAD MEN’S VICTORY 


During the conversation just quoted, a railroad representa- 
tive declared: 


“Tf these unions can foree Congress to act under duress of a 
threat to imperil the life of the nation, and if there can be no 
hearing of the merits of the issues, then our society has broken 
down. It means that when the unions are strong enough they 
ean force what they want, no matter how right or how wrong 
they are.” 

This power of labor, as demonstrated in getting Presidential 
and Congressional backing for the Brotherhoods’ chief demand, 
has been acknowledged by editors, Washington correspondents, 
Congressmen, and ‘friends of both sides. Sometimes the ad- 
mission is made rather bitterly. As the conservative New 
York Times remarked last week: 

“The blackmailing of the whole nation under the threat of a 
strike and the extortion from a nation’s legislature of a special 
act granting the demands of the Brotherhoods without time to 
inquire into its justice or its practicability put upon the country 
an intolerable humiliation. It reduces 100,000,000 people to a 
condition of vassalage, no longer permitted to make laws that 
freely express their will, but held up, as the highwayman’s 
victim is held up, and forced to instant compliance with the 
terms imposed upon them by the leaders of organizations com- 
prising only 400,000 of their number. But there is no other 
instance where a Congress of the United States has been forced 
to make laws under threat of a small part of the people to do 


-immeasurable and irreparable injury to the others. If such 


an outrage can be put upon us unresisted, we have lost our 
republican form of government.” 


Yet it is this very strength of unionism which mightily 
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pleases such a representative of labor and of socialist sentiment 
as the New York Weekly People (Soc. Lab.), which notes the 
great “power of the working class when consolidated upon the 
field of industry.”’ It goes on to say: 


“The numerous editorial expressions of the capitalist press, 
condemning the railroaders’ determination to force the issue by 
striking if need be, are a testimonial to thefact of capitalist 
coneern; the editorial utterances demanding compulsory arbitra- 
tion are an attestation of the decidedly uncomfortable predica- 
ment that the railroad capitalists find themselves in. It all is 
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WHO'S LIABLE TO GET BUMPED ? 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 


a demonstration of the fact that labor holds the whip-hand if 
only it proceeds properly.” 

While a Federal eight-hour law for interstate railroads would 
mean increased annual operating expense of some $50,000,000, 
and a complete defeat for the railroads, some officials have hopes 
of an ultimate judicial decision nullifying such legislation. One 
railroad president justified his hope by saying: 

‘**Legislative bodies have the power to provide a sixteen-hour 
day for humanitarian reasons. They have the right to pre- 
scribe a minimum wage on the same ground, but Congress has 
no power to try to tell the railroads how much they shall pay 
their workers by enacting a change in the whole extent of the 
wage-schedules, which is all an eight-hour day will really 
amount to.” 

In first accepting the eight-hour idea and then urging Con- 
gress to enact an eight-hour law as a solution of the railroad- 
strike situation, President Wilson has won the plaudits of union 
labor-leaders. The railroad Brotherhoods issued a statement, 
concluding: ‘‘We have steadily refused to arbitrate the estab- 
lishment of an eight-hour work-day, supported in this by the 
President of the United States.’’ Yet the President, in his 
address to Congress on August 29, insisted upon his adherence 
to the principle of arbitration, as far as lay in his power. Since 
this stand of the President’s may have an important effect on 
his campaign for reelection, it may be well to quote those pas- 
sages from the address which explain the workings of the Presi- 
dential mind: 

“Tt seemed to me, in considering the subject-matter of the 
controversy, that the whole spirit of the time and the prepon- 
derant evidence of recent economic experience spoke for the 
eight-hour day. It has been adjudged by the thought and ex- 
perience of recent years a thing upon which society is justi- 
fied in insisting as in the interest of health, efficiency, con- 
tentment, and a general increase of economic vigor. The whole 
presumption of modern experience would, it seemed to me, be 


in its favor, whether there was arbitration or not, and the debat- 
able points to settle were those which arose out of the accep- 
tance of the eight-hour day rather than those which affected 
its establishment. ...... 

“The railway managers based their decision to reject my 
counsel in this matter upon their conviction that they must at 
any cost to themselves or to the country stand firm for the 
principle of arbitration which the men had rejected. I based 
my counsel upon the indisputable fact that there was no means 
of obtaining arbitration.” 

The President then recommended the enactment of legislation 
providing for an eight-hour day as the basis of work and wages 
on interstate railroads, the enlargement of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, the appointment of a commission to report 
on the workings of the eight-hour day and on the necessity of 
a freight-rate increase, the amendment of existing statutes to 
provide for investigation of pending strikes, and the grant to the 
Executive of power to use the Army to run trains necessary for 
military use. He also suggested making arbitral awards in labor 
disputes. Congress immediately set to work in order to pass the 
eight-hour law in time to prevent the strike which had been 
called for September 4. 

By this action, President Wilson has drawn down upon him 
severe condemnation in conservative and Republican quarters. 


’ These words of sober criticism come from The Iron Age: 


“By Mr. Wilson’s pronouncement in support of the eight- 
hour work-day he has undoubtedly endeared himself to the 
hearts of the labor-leaders, but he has arrayed himself in opposi- 
tion to a vastly more important section of the country, namely, 
the great body of all classes of employers and consumers. It 
is foreseen by them that if the railroads of the country should 
adopt an eight-hour day, either voluntarily or through stress of 
circumstances, it would be exceedingly difficult to resist the 
demand which would then rise all over the country from all 
classes of wage-earners for a similar shortening of working hours. 
This would further greatly increase the cost of living.” 

Republican editors accuse the President of ‘‘ playing politics.” 
Well, says the New York Sun, ‘‘let the matter remain political. 
Let every American who loves a square deal remember as he 
sets out on November 7 that Woodrow Wilson, for political 
purposes, denied to the railways the square deal and the simple 
justice of arbitration of the demands made on them; that he 
denied them their fair chance of a decision in their favor.” 

But the Chicago Evening Post believes the fact that ‘‘he 
stopt the railroad strike”’ must stand to the President’s credit, 
and that ‘‘ his course must probably be set down as a decided 
political advantage, altho, to our minds, a thoroughly unfair 
and undeserved advantage.”” The Philadelphia North American 
remembers that the eight-hour day ‘‘appeals not only to its 
direct beneficiaries, but to countless advocates of social better- 
ment.”’ Ungrudging praise of the President for preventing a 
strike has appeared in the editorial columns of Democratic 
papers like the New York World, Brooklyn Eagle, Albany Times- 
Union, St. Louis Republic, and Atlanta Constitution. The St 
Louis Post-Dispatch (Ind.) and Indianapolis Indiana Times 
(Ind.) heartily commend him for his ‘‘courageous”’ stand for 
the eight-hour day. 

But an eight-hour day means higher freight-rates, says 
President Elliott, of the New Haven road, in a warning statement: 

“The 100,000,000 of our people can have, of course, the kind 
of laws, working hours, and railroads they desire; also, if they 
want growing and efficient railroads, and believe they can have 
them on the basis of an eight-hour day, they must be willing 
to pay the bills.” 

The new eight-hour bill, says the New York Tribune, giving 
the employees the same pay for the eight hours they have been 
getting for ten 

“really provides that 400,000 workers, now the highest paid 
men in the transportation service, shall receive additional wages 
equivalent to a contribution of from 50 cents to $1 annually 
from every individual in the United States. That money has 
got to come from the public.” 
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THE MEMPHIS, WHICH WAS WRECKED ON AUGUST 29 IN THE HARBOR OF SANTO DOMINGO. 


The Memphis, formerly the Tennessee, was one of the largest and finest armored cruisers in the United States Navy. Her total tonnage 
was 14,500, she carried a complement of 980 officers and men, and her main battery consisted of four 10-inch guns. While at anchor in Santo 
Domingo harbor, where she was recently sent in connection with the revolution in that country, she was struck by what appears to have been 
a combination of hurricane and tidal wave, which drove her, in spite of her twenty-five feet draft, across a stretch of water ordinarily about four 
feet deep, and deposited her eight feet above the water-line on a rock in the inner harbor. One hundred and thirteen casualties among her 
crew have been reported, including more than forty killed. As the Tennessee, the Memphis is affectionately remembered by many Americans 
who were stranded in Europe at the beginning of the war, and to whom the Tennessee carried a relief fund of $5,876,000 in American gold. 
Later she watched over American interests in Turkish waters, and helped many American refugees to escape from Turkey. 








GEORGIA’S “RIGHT TO LYNCH” 


HE RIGHT TO LYNCH IS SACRED in Georgia and 

can not be interfered with, remarks the Portland Ore- 

gonian, as it notes that the Persons Bill, providing for 
the removal of a sheriff when a lynching happens in his county, 
was tabled by a vote of 113 to 29 the last day of the session 
of the House of that State. The New York Evening Post 
says that Georgia has only herself to blame if the rest of the 
country ‘‘expresses doubts of the depth of her desire to put a 
stop to lynching,”’ and thinks the bill’s rejection is the ‘‘more 
inexcusable’’ as it had been amended to give an accused sheriff 
the right to carry his case to the legislature as a court of final 
appeal. It was ‘‘a bad day for Georgia’’ when the bill failed 
of enactment into law, according to the Atlanta Constitution, 
which adds: 

‘As it is, we are set back a year in the effort to redeem the 
State from the stigma which an extraordinary record of law- 
violation has put upon her. We can do nothing now but wait. 
And in waiting we shall hope that the warning Georgia has 
been given will prove a deterrent sufficient to mitigate in the 
coming twelve months the record which in mob-lawlessness 
put her last year above all the others. 

‘In opposing this bill there were those who were pleased to 
seek to defend the State against the criticisms which an excess 
of mob-violence has brought upon us. Welland good. There 
is no more loyal defender of Georgia than The Constitution. 
We have at all times stood most stanchly for Georgia against 
criticism and abuse, from whatever source. 

“But we can not fail to recognize, nor can any man unless he 
is blinded to reason or caught in the meshes of polities, that in 
this case the record is against us. 

‘*Let us hope another year that Georgia will elect a legislature 
that will think a little less of personal politics and a little more 
about the good name and reputation of the State!” 

Altho it is a far ery from the subject of lynching to a legalized 
publie execution, this may be a good opportunity to correct a 
sensational story of a public hanging in Starkville, Miss., which 
was many months ago reported by a Starkville correspondent 
to a metropolitan paper and widely discust in the press of the 
country. Itrepresented the Mississippi community as converting 
the hanging into a gala occasion, a sort of combination of picnic, 
barbecue, and prayer-meeting. As a matter of fact, Dr. Arthur 
H. Rice, of Starkville, informs us, all the sensational effects of 
this story were produced by the resourceful correspondent, who 
simply combined two entirely unconnected events. Says 
Dr. Rice: 


“The bases of the story were a public political county round- 


up before a primary election, and barbecue and picnic and 
soft-drink stands and speaking from a platform—all this in a 
grove on the outskirts of Starkville, and ten days or two 
weeks before a public hanging in another suburb of the town. 
In some fertile brain, beyond doubt a local one, it was conceived 
to be a stroke of literary genius to interweave, compound, and 
make one literary picture of the two scenes and events. Hence 
our tears—the mortifications of a good, model Christian 
community.” 





HAS HUGHES WON THE WEST? 


R. HUGHES’S LIGHTNING TRANSFORMATION 

from a ‘‘100 per cent.’’ Supreme Court judge to a ‘‘ 100 

per cent.’’ candidate, as he crisply put it, gave his first 
swing around the circle a personal as well as a political interest; 
it was as much a matter of self-revelation as of vote-getting. 
As a ‘‘glad-hander,”’ said the St. Joseph (Mo.) News Press (Ind.), 
when the Republican candidate had reached the Pacific coast, he 
‘“‘is proving to be much more of a success than was expected. He 
mingles with the people, shakes hands with the farmers and 
miners, and kisses the babies. In fact, he is liked better than his 
speeches.”” The Hughes candidacy, according to a New. York 
Tribune (Rep.) correspondent, ‘‘gains strength wherever he 
makes a personal appearance and personal appeal to the voters.” 
A Philadelphia Public Ledger (Rep.) representative often heard 
the remark: ‘‘He is the kind of man we want to steer us 
through.”” Mr. Hughes’s friends now feel, we read in the New 
York Times (Ind. Dem.), **that he has completely dissipated the 
reports that he was cold and unapproachable.”’ In the Dakotas 
and Montanas, wrote Louis Seibold to the New York World 


(Dem.), 


‘*Hughes was cheered by husky ranchers and picturesque cow- 
boys, who, after remarking, ‘We are too busy to take any stock in 
politics; haven’t got time for it, for business is fine,’ took to hail- 
ing him as a fine, upstanding man, ‘a very smart fellow’ and ‘a 
h— of a good talker.’ 

‘His speeches were listened to with respectful attention. He 
exhibited a ready grasp of conditions and injected some ‘human 
stuff’ into his statements and attitude toward his audiences. He 
even wandered away from the path of judicial preciseness and 
exactness to contribute a touch of ‘local color,’ evidencing a 
casual study of country and people unfamiliar to his eye and mind. 

“The grip with which he seized and wrung the brawny, toil- 
worn fists of rancher and cowmen was hearty and wholesome. 
He directed a genial smile at men, women, and babies alike and 
began to show skill in the arts of rough-and-tumble political 
campaigning.” 


The Los Angeles Tribune (Prog.), a Johnson supporter, notes 
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the “‘favorable personal impression Mr. Hughes has made on the 
people of California.”’ So the San Francisco Chronicle, speaking 
for the conservative Republicans of the State, declares: ‘‘The 
multitude that have heard Governor Hughes realize that they 
have in him a real leader, who knows his way out of the political 
fog.”” The Kalamazoo Progressive Herald, now enthusiastically 
Republican, is “‘sure that the West is solid for Hughes and 
Republicanism.” And the Cleveland Leader (Prog. Rep.) 
finds ‘‘small room for doubt that he has made the Pacific States 
entirely safe.”” When Mr. Hughes paused for a few days’ rest 
in the heart of the Colorado Rockies, his managers, according to 

















Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
“100 PER CENT. CANDIDATE.” 
Mr. Hughes showing a very human side at the San Diego Expo- 


sition. Perhaps he didn’t remember that the parents of these Indian 
babies have no vote. 











the press-dispatches, were claiming certain victory in California, 
Idaho, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, and a good fighting chance 
in Montana, Nevada, and Colorado. 

On the other hand, such a non-partizan and experienced 
political observer as the New York Herald considers it an open 
secret that ‘‘Republicans as a rule are disappointed in the 
campaign trip of Mr. Hughes.” And a correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican wrote from San Francisco: 


’ 


“The impression seems to be that his speeches have failed 
to strike real fire. There have been great crowds to hear him, 
since people are unusually interested in a candidate who has 
been called from the Supreme Court bench. Nevertheless, the 
feeling among old newspaper men who know the West and 
its customarily noisy and jubilant response to a candidate who 
has won its heart is that Mr. Hughes has so far failed to arouse 
a reaction sufficient to make his managers feel certain of Novem- 
ber’s vote. . 


“ee ee 


“The impression from listening to Mr. Hughes is that his 
years on the bench have robbed him of something of his force 
in public address.” 


The chief result of the Hughes drive in the West, as seen 
by The States (Dem:) from New Orleans, is ‘‘a large number of 
votes is being rounded up for Woodrow Wilson.” In Butte, 
the Montana American found Mr. Hughes ‘‘about as full of 
magnetism as an icicle, and about as convincing as a weather- 
vane,” and declared that ‘“‘his tour through Montana has been 
a great boost for Woodrow Wilson.” At the San Francisco 
meeting addrest by Mr. Hughes, The Star (Ind.) found that— 


‘*The Hughes talk was ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable’—dismally, 
damnably dull. The way in which it was received by the vast 
audience convinces us that, with the Republican party in 
California as hopelessly divided as it was in 1912, the State will 
go Democratic in November.” 


Washington opinion as stated ‘‘without bias’? by Mr. David 
Lawrence, of the New York Evening Post, is briefly that ‘‘Mr. 
Hughes has not seared the Democrats one bit, and the Repub- 
licans are not altogether satisfied that their standard-bearer 
measures up to expectations.” 

In a, Denver speech Mr. Hughes summed up his campaign 
arguments in these words: 


‘*‘We have got to have an economic, businesslike administra- 
tion of government in this country, in charge of competent men. 
Our opponents said that they would stand for the merit system 
in government. They have shamelessly betrayed the merit 
system in government. They said they were for the mainte- 
nance of the constitutional rights of American citizens throughout 
the world. They left our citizens to be murdered and their 
property to be destroyed right here in Mexico close to our own 
boundary. 

‘““They did say they were opposed to a tariff for protection. 
That they carried out, with the result that before the European 
War broke out unemployed men were walking the streets of our 
cities, jobless, asking for work, and having to be fed by countless 
charitable organizations. 

‘“*T want to see efficiency in government, efficiency in business, 
efficiency in the execution of all laws relating to governmental 
activity.” 

Turning to criticism of the speeches thus summarized, and to 
estimates of the Republican candidate’s ability on the stump, we 
note the cutting remark of the Dallas News (Dem.), that ‘“‘men 
who read Mr. Hughes’s speeches steadily are apt to conclude 
that there was more shrewdness than virtue in the impressive 
silence that he maintained during the preconvention season.” 
It is the misfortune of the Republican party leaders, says the 
Democratic St. Louis Republic commiseratingly, that they 
should have chosen a ‘‘common scold”’ to lead a forlorn hope in 
a Presidential campaign. Several Democratic dailies find in the 
change from Hughes the Governor and Hughes the Justice to 
Hughes the candidate ‘‘one of the saddest tragedies of American 
Says the Democratic Philadelphia Record: 


polities.” 

‘*Mr. Hughes, the candidate, has sacrificed the confidence and 
respect which was the nation’s unanimous and ungrudging 
tribute to Justice Hughes, of the United States Supreme Court. 
... He has revealed an inaptitude for his new réle, an ignorance of 
its rudimentary requirements, a lack of sympathetic touch with 
current political life, an unacquaintance with the economic and 
social aspirations of the American people, an oratorical disability, 
a want of poise and balance, a deficiency of personal magnetism 
that have been the despair of the deluded Warwicks who dragged 
him to the front.” 


Says the New York World, which has returned again and 
again to ‘‘The Tragedy of Hughes”: 


“In the Hughes of 1916 The World can find none of the 
great qualities of the Hughes of 1908—none of the frankness, 
none of the courage, none of the fervor of conviction, none of 
the devotion to high principle, none of the inspiring leadership. 
He is merely a Republican office-seeker, dodging and twisting 
and evading and angleworming his way toward the White 
House. 7 
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CAN THE STROKE BE AVERTED ? 
—Evans in the Baltimore American. 


OPPOSING ESTIMATES OF 


The independent but pro-Wilson Springfield Republican lays 
considerable stress upon the Republican candidate’s silence on 
the big issue of our attitude toward the European belligerents. 
When open-minded people, says The Republican, 


“see Mr. Hughes supported both by those who think the 
United States should have terrorized Germany into good be- 
havior and by those who think it should have ‘prevented’ the 
Lusitania catastrophe by ordering the citizens off belligerent 
ships, they feel that the accusations cancel, and that the effort 
to give one candidate support from quarters absolutely an- 
tagonistic is merely confusing the issue. . . . If Wilson’s policy 
is called a despicable neutral gray, they at least want to know 
whether his critic is a white or a black.” 

Yet, according to The Republican, tho Hughes failed to score 
a hit in the West, and tho his candidacy ‘‘has dragged bottom a 
bit in these midsummer months,’ he will not necessarily be 
defeated in November. ‘‘When the candidate is back from his 
tour and takes time to get his second wind he should hear some- 
thing of such criticisms, and it is not impossible that the Hughes 
of the latter half of the campaign will be a different figure from 
the Hughes of July and August.” 

A more neutral observer, the weekly New Republic, finds Mr. 
Hughes’s admirers ‘‘apologetic and on the defensive,” but be- 
lieves that the Republican candidate ‘‘is not doing himself 
justice in the campaign; that he has a fresher and more 
penetrating mind than his speeches reveal.’”’ It says for Mr. 
Hughes that ‘“‘he has a passion for disinterested administration 
coupled with a deep dislike of the patronage and pork and log- 
rolling which keep the Government local in spirit, partizan in 
animus, unsuccessful in execution, and mediocre in personnel.” 


But— 


‘‘When Mr. Hughes leaves the field of administration and begins 
to talk about national and international policy he becomes so 
vague, so commonplace, and so timid that his friends are at a 
loss to account for him. The European War he avoids as if 
it were the plague—an unpardonable exhibition of weakness. 
. . . In the next month Mr. Hughes should be forced to speak 
plainly about our relation to the great Powers of Europe and 
the weak States of Latin America.” 


A Republican explanation of this criticism of Mr. Hughes in 
the Eastern Democratic and independent press is that he has 
been “pretty far West” for the East to form a correct idea of 
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THE GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT. 
—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


THE HUGHES OFFENSIVE. 


the progress of his campaign. ‘‘The folk to whom he is address- 
ing his arguments,” observes the Baltimore News (Rep.), ‘‘seem 
to understand what he is talking about and to like his style of 
campaigning.”” The candidate’s speeches, adds the Baltimore 
American (Rep.), “‘have produced a tremendous impression, not 
alone upon the communities immediately addrest, but upon the 
whole country.’”’ While Democratic organs try ‘‘to shriek them- 
selves into the belief that the Republican candidate has not 
been making good,” the truth is, according to the Springfield 
Union (Rep.), ‘‘that Mr. Hughes is more than making good; 


he is arousing the reunited Republican party to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm all over the country, and he is spreading fear 
and dismay among the one-time confident Democrats.” 

The vigor and independence with which the quiet ex-Justice is 
making his canvass ‘‘surprize and disturb the President's fol- 


lowers,”” remarks the San Diego Union (Rep.). Mr. Hughes, 
thinks the Brooklyn Times (Rep.), ‘“‘has touched the Adminis- 
tration on the raw,” until ‘‘its soft tissue and frail frame are 
agonized by collision with actuality.’”” Such characterizations 
of the Republican candidate as have been quoted from the New 
York World and the Philadelphia Record seem highly encourag- 
ing to some Republicans. ‘If the Democratic press remained 
calm and complacent under his fire,” 
Star-Eagle (Ind. Rep.), ‘‘the Republicans would know they had 
picked a lemon. Since the Democrats are foaming at the 
mouth, why, then we know Hughes is getting along famously.” 
The Boston Transcript (Rep.) thinks the Hughes offensive has 
been most successful in focusing public attention upon the 


Administration’s shortcomings and in drawing the Administra- 


then, says the Newark 


tion fire in an attempt at defense. The Trenscript sees Mr. 
Wilson’s defenders dodging—‘‘The harder Mr. Hughes hits 
the record, the louder Mr. Wilson’s defenders whine about the 
dreadfulness of war. Instead of trying to refute his charges 
they try to change the subject.” It does not seem to the 
Des Moines Register and Leader (Ind. Rep.) that the Democrats 


are getting anywhere by their ‘‘slams at Hughes’’: 
g 3 2 


“It may be true, as The World declares, that his campaign 
speeches could be written by any bright candidate for a State 
legislature. This merely proves that the record of the Admin- 
istration in civil service, diplomatic appointments, and Mexican 
inconsistency could be laid open by a man of far less attainment 
than Mr. Hughes.” 
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EFFECTS GF ROUMANIA’S ENTRANCE 


HEN A NATION whose king is a Hohenzollern, 
whose guns were made in Germany, and whose com- 
mercial interests link her closely with the Central 

Powers, enters the war on the side of the Entente Allies for the 
sake of her “national aspirations,’ it may be taken, remarks 
the Newark News, ‘‘as a carefully considered verdict as to the 
outcome of the world eonflict.””, And the Cleveland. Plain Dealer 
reminds us that during the second Balkan War this eastern 
Latin kingdom ‘‘gained the repute of being 


that Bulgaria is considering the advisability of changing sides. 
In the New York Times we read that— 


‘*Roumania appears on the scene at a time when the Central 
Empires had come to depend upon her for wheat, oil, and copper; 
when they could not spare a single man from the Eastern, West- 
ern, or Italian front to oppose her offensive, whether that offen- 
sive were directed against Hungary or against Bulgaria; when 
the people of Bulgaria.and Turkey have suffered the extremes 
of endurance of a war which has brought nothing to one and 
has deprived the other of the necessaries of life; and, finally, 
when the people of Greece, with the Allied 
armies and the revived Servian Army in 





a crafty and sagacious nation, an oppor- 
tunist of rare quality.” Roumania has 
plunged into the war for only one reason, 
agrees the New York Commercial, “‘she be- 
lieves that the tide has turned and that she 
has much to gain by taking the winning 
side.” Her act, agrees the Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger, is ‘“‘a solemn notification to 
the world that in the opinion of that cun- 
ning nation the die is cast and the oppor- 
tunity for a Hohenzollern triumph definitely 
“While Bulgaria decided too soon, 


” 


passed. 
and Greece must decide too late, Roumania 
seems to have waited just long enough,” 
remarks the Boston Evening Transcripl; 
and the New York Globe characterizes the 
event as ‘“‘a moral victory for the Entente 
Allies more important than the capture of 
many trenches.”’ For, ‘“‘ while Turkey made 
her choice, it is believed, under pressure, 
Italy was influenced by the national feeling 
of hostility toward Austria, and Bulgaria 
acted impulsively under the belief that Rus- 





sia had been pushed back to stay, Roumania 
takes her place only after mature delibera- 


tion and a careful examination of accom- King Ferdinand 
Holhenzollern monarch, who leads his 
army against the Kaiser and his allies. 


plished facts.” 





It is impossible, declares the New York 





HE MAKES IT A FAMILY JAR. 


ize that Venizelos was right and King Con- 
stantine was wrong.”’ 

Yet a Berlin dispatch to the same paper 
reports that ‘“‘German nerves are appar- 
ently standing successfully the severest test 
to which they have been subjected in the 
history of the world-war,’’ and another cor- 
respondent explains that the appointment 
of the popular idol; Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg, to succeed von Falkenhayn as 
Chief of the General Staff, more than coun- 
terbalanced Roumania’s action in its heart- 
ening effect on the people. Moreover, we 
are assured, the military leaders of the Cen- 
tral Powers -had for a long time foreseen 
Roumania’s move, and had made thorough 
As to its effect 
upon Germany’s food-problem, a Berlin 


preparations to meet it. 


statement informs us that— 


“The grain contracts with. Roumania for 
the 1915 crop have been largely filled, and 
the loss in imports of the 1916 crop will 
not be severely felt, in view of Germany’s 
excellent home crop. Imports of Rou- 
manian grain of all kinds had been placed 


of Roumania, a at 1,400,000 tons, whereas the German 


crops are now estimated to be 5,000,000 
tons above those of 1915, excluding the 








Tribune, to exaggerate the moral effect of 

Roumania’s decision not only upon the Allies themselves 
and upon neutral nations, but ‘‘in Berlin, in Vienna, in 
Budapest, in Sofia,- and in Constantinople. But this is 
only one of the reasons why editorial observers regard 
the addition of Roumania to the Entente Allies as potentially 


more significant than would be the addition of any other nation 
As the 
Washington Times remarks: ‘Holland would open a back door 
for outflanking Germany; Roumania opens one for outflanking 


of like strength, with the possible exception of Holland. 


Austria, and also Turkey.”” Roumania brings to the aid of her 
allies an army to which Berlin dispatches concede 400,000 men, 
while some estimates place it at twice that figure. She also 
increases the front that the Teuton forces must defend by 450 
miles, in addition to adding 350 miles to Bulgaria’s line of 
defense. Whatever the exact number of fighting men Rou- 
mania throws into the struggle, asserts the New York Evening 
Sun, they will have at least twice the value to the Entente 
Allies that the same number would have on any other front. 
‘*Probably never in history has it been possible for a compara- 
tively small nation, a nation of little account in the counsels 
of the great Powers, to play so important a réle,”’ remarks the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, which thinks that Roumania’s partici- 
pation ‘“‘should assure the elimination of both Austria and 
Bulgaria, bring about the complete isolation of Turkey, and 
confine the war in Europe to a straight and definite contest 
between Germany and her many foes.”’ Almost immediately 
Roumania’s belief in an Entente victory was reflected in the at- 
titude of Greece, and there are even sensational rumors afloat 


occupied territories.” 

‘‘We must expect,” admits the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, “ that 
Roumania’s entry into the war will also influence the decisions 
of the Greek Government.’”’ Yet a military expert in Berlin 
confidently affirms that Roumania’s participation will not 
And in the New Yorker 


Staats-Zeitung we read that the new development in the Balkans 


shorten the war, but will lengthen it. 


is far from being as bad for Germany as it:looks. To quote in 
part from the columns of this German-American daily: 


‘‘With the declaration of the British ‘blockade’ of the Central 
Powers, Germany and Austria were compelled to turn to neu- 
tral Europe for many of the commodities previously imported 
from this and other countries beyond the seas. They obtained 
from Roumania chiefly wheat and petroleum. The excellent 
crops which the Central Powers are now harvesting will mi- 
norate the urgency of securing Roumania’s wheat, and one may 
well rest assured that provision has been made against the 
eventuality of her petroleum-fields being closed to them. 

““The purely military aspect of the new situation is equally not 
alarming. . . . The Bulgarian Staff has a hundred thousand 
men south of the Danube to meet any Russo-Roumanian drive. 
What the Central Powers have on the eastern borders of Hun- 
gary is not determinable. There are one million Turks, at 
least, in the camps of the Ottoman Empire, who have not yet 
smelled powder, and who can be thrown into any sector of the 
front fully equipped, trained, and munitioned. When we re- 
member the difficulties of terrain over which an advance into 
Hungary, which, for political reasons is likely to be the first 
objective of a Russo-Roumanian campaign, must be made, we 
are inclined to worry little over the ability of the Central Powers 
ee eee ee 

“The operations of the Russian armies already in the field 
are handicapped by lack of munitions, and the opening of 


full view at Saloniki, are beginning to real- ° 
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ROUMANIAN 


CAVALRY CROSSING A STREAM. 








THEY WEAR THE GERMAN STYLE OF SPIKED HELMET. 








another route into the enemy’s territory will avail them little 
until they are able to make or purchase ammunition and guns 
faster than they can consume them 

‘“‘There is a shortage of neither men nor munitions to handi- 
cap Germany and her allies. . . . At this late hour one foe 
the more or less does not matter much to Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. They have stood like adamant for two years against 
half the world. They can not be broken now.” 


On August 27, Italy formally declared war upon Germany, 
and on the same day Roumania, whose army was already mobil- 
ized, declared war against 


According to Mr. Take Jonescu, leader of the Liberal party in 
Roumania, ‘‘only a great German victory could have checked 
Roumanian intervention,’ and one commentator suggests that 
this may be the explanation of Germany’s terrific efforts to, take 
Verdun. 


goes on to say: 


In a statement cabled from Bucharest, Mr. Jonescu 


“Tt failed to materialize, and we have stept into the war— 
first, to realize our national aspirations; secondly, inspired by 
the humanitarian spirit to shorten the war, which will now end 

six months sooner than 





Austria-Hungary, making 
the fifteenth nation to en- 
ter the Great War, if we 
count the little republic of 
San Marino. Italy’s be- 
lated declaration is charac- 
terized by the Berlin Mor- 
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genpost as “‘an empty ges- 
ture,’ but the New York 
World wonders whether 
“the act that beckoned 
Roumania into the war” 
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Within three days of Rou- Wary aut 


mania’s declaration her 
troops had crossed the 


(Nagy-Szeben) 
Hermannstadt TN 
Transylvanian Alps in a 
wide encircling movement 
against the Austro-Hun- 
garian forees, and had 
captured Brasso or Kron- 
stadt, Transylvania’s lead- 
ing commercial and in- 


was expected a week ago. 
“The most valuable -re- 
\ 0 Kaminiets Podolsk ward of our intervention 
(Ghoti R—U“Ss S\I A will be Transylvania, 
4 populated by 4,000,000 
Py Soroki Roumanians. The Banat 
é of Temesvar also is mainly 
Roumanian, and the Buk- 
owina, too, will be in the 
balance. Hungary will 
lose a quarter of her ter- 
ritory and population, in- 
cluding the big towns of 
Temesvar, Kolozsvar, and 
Brasso, as well as her rich- 
est mining districts. 
“Regarding the future 
course of the general war, 
our intervention rapidly 
hastens Bulgaria’s doom, 
euts off Turkey from Ger- 
man help and expedites 
the fall of Constantinople, 
opening up a quick route 
for rushing supplies from 
Russia to Roumania, en- 
abling them to ship much- 
needed cereals to En- 
gland, France, and Italy.” 
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dustrial center, while a > Alexandria’ Gilistria 

large Russian force, con- \ Danae Rus: chuks, Further details concern- 
centrated at the junction NY r a . a oo ing Roumania’s stakes in 
of the Pruth and the Dan- U the war are supplied in 


ube, had moved through 
Roumania in a drive 
against Bulgaria. Con- 
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these sentences from the 
Washington Times: 
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trary to all previous Teu- 
tonic strategy, the Aus- 
trian forces, instead of seizing the offensive, fell back to a 
second line of defense. In the United States the immediate 
effect of Roumania’s entry into the war was an advance in 
Russian exchange and a big fall in the price of wheat, the latter 
reflecting the belief in financial circles that the opening of the 
Dardanelles and the release of huge shipments of Russian wheat 
had been brought appreciably nearer. 


.WHERE ROUMANIA FACES HUNGARY AND BULGARIA. 


**Roumania has almost 
exactly the same area as 
Towa, 55,000 square miles. 
To the east of it lies Bessarabia, a Russian province, whose 
people are largely of Roumanian origin; and on the other 
side is Transylvania, an Austrian possession likewise basically 
Roumanian. Roumania, it is generally understood, could have 
secured Bessarabia long ago, from Russia, as the price of joining 
the Entente; or, she could have had Transylvania in fee for ad- 
hering to the Central Powers. She wants them both; and 


‘probably she has dickered to get, first, the pledge of Bessarabia 
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from Russia, and then the assurance of the Powers that if she can 
conquer Transylvania she may keep it at the war’s end. 

“To recover these areas would make Roumania a country of 
about twice its present area and population, the dominating 
state in the Balkan region, and—what is of very great importance 
in any consideration of future European politics—an ally of 
Italy in such power as to strengthen greatly the Italian influence 
in the Near East.” 

The elimination of Austria, according to the Springfield 
Republican, is the first objective of the coordinated general 
offensive of the Allies, as laid out 
at the war-council in Paris; and 
it is this fact, we are told, that 
gives strategical importance to 
Roumania’s decision. The great 
Anglo-French drive in France and 
Belgium, the New York 
“is to come after the de- 
the aim of 


says 
Times, 
struction of Austria, 
the present activities in that field 
“to hold Germany’s hands 
beaten down.” 

entrance, in 


” 


being 
while Austria is 
Thus Roumania’s 
the opinion of the Chicago Herald, 
“strikes the hour of Austria’s su- 
preme trial.” To turn again to 
the Springfield Republican: 


**Russia has invaded Austria 
from the northeast, Italy has 
broken through from the south, 
an Allied army is massed at Sa- 
loniki, and now Roumania, with 
an Austrian frontier of 450 miles, 
almost completes the circuit. Its 
armies go on where those of Rus- 
sia stop; the 700 miles from the 
Baltic, already too long a front- 
age for the Central Powers to hold, is by a stroke lengthened 
to nearly 1,200. If Greece should come in, if Bulgaria should 
be neutralized, the one remaining avenue of approach, that 
through Servia and up the Danube, would lie open to Allied 
armies assembling at Saloniki. Under those conditions, Austria 
could not be expected to hold out long.” 


Copyrighted by John T. McCutcheon 


Of late Hungary has been the chief point of Teutonic weakness, 
notes the New York Evening Sun, which adds that “ the chief 
value of Roumania to the Entente lies undoubtedly in the leverage 
that her aid supplies against Hungary.”’ At the same time, says 
the New York Tribune, the entrance of Roumania gives Hungary 
**her own future is locked up in the 
Count Andrassy, a 


a new cause for fighting, since 


issue now.” This view is confirmed by 





CRUCIAL DAYS. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


st for September 9, 1916 


Hungarian statesman, who is quoted’ in a Berlin dispatch 
as saying: ‘‘All Hungarians know that they are fighting for 
existence, and that without Transylvania there is no Hungary. 
We must fight to the last man in order to avenge this terrible 


” 


treachery. 

Mr. Jonescu’s statement that his country’s participation would 
shorten the war by six months brings up the question of how 
long the Entente Allies expected the war to last if Roumania 
had not entered the lists. So sympathetic a student of the 
Entente campaign as Mr. Frank 
H. Simonds, writing in the 
New York Tribune before Rou- 
mania had joined the combatants, 
affirmed that the war would last 
in all, four years, and that all 
hopes of a termination before 1918 
were illusory. Summarizing his 
reasons for this opinion, he said: 


‘The Allies have first by fight- 
ing to divest Germany of what she 
has conquered in this war, partic- 
ularly of her conquests from ‘the 
Danube .to the Golden Horn. 
They have then to rescue. north- 
ern France, Belgium, and Poland. 
And Germany as she retreats will 
shorten her lines, not impossibly 
keeping step with her decline of 
numbers. To suppose that the 
end the Allies mean to attain can 
be attained this year or next seems 
to me unreasonable. To suppose 
that, knowing or believing that 
they can attain it, and perceiving 
what the cost to them will be if 
they do not attain it, they will 
stop short of it seems to me equally 
incredible. And this is why I 
share the belief that is held in 
that the war will continue into 1918, 
war, and that it will end inside 


~“ : 
1 y a ash 


many quarters abroad, 
that it will be a four-year 
German frontiers.” 


That this view is shared in England may be inferred from the 
following sentences in the London Times: 


“Our superiority in the field is not yet adequate, since it does 
not give us that annihilating preponderance necessary for vic- 
tory. Next spring, having completed our own supplies, we can 
set to work to arm Russia with a will. We can fit out. the 
armies for 1917 and 1918, which must in the end crush the most 
frantic efforts of the Central Powers, and as we can last so long, 
or longer if necessary, we can be satisfied with nothing but the 
complete satisfaction of our demands.” 





TOPICS 


CENTRAL Powers are becoming more central.— Wall Street Journal. 


DRaMA, properly enough, is in the Greek war-theater.—Syracuse Post- 


Standard. 

EXPLORER Stefansson will not return to civilization this season. He 
isn’t missing much civilization.—Boston Herald. 

THe Turks are reported halted at Woe. Which may or may not indi- 
cate that they have come to grief.—Baltimore News. 

WE still wait for Hughes to say that if he had been President in 1914 there 
wouldn’t have been any war in Europe.—Schenectady Gazette. 

RouMANIA is doing what she can to confirm the recent German declara- 
tion that the fifth war-loan will be the last.—New York Evening Post. 

A PECULIAR thing about this war is that while some of the belligerents 
never lose a trench, yet they recapture quite a number.— St. Louis Star. 

Tue French '‘soldiers have been ordered to shave off their beards. If it 
helps their campaign, Mr. Hughes should take notice.—Chicago Evening 
Post. 

Pror. HuGo MiiNnsTERBERG predicts a triple alliance between Germany, 
England, and the United States, but Mark Twain still ranks as America’s 
leading humorist.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


IN BRIEF 


EVIDENTLY Mr. Hearst's editorials are not widely read in Roumania.— 


Brookiyn Eagle. 

THE Republican farmers of Colorado are reported to be growing bearded 
wheat. Mr. Hughes, please note.—-Alamosa Empire. 

THE most noticeable feature of King George's latest visit to the front 
is that he went afoot.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

Slav race,’ Roumania has thrown 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Ir Bulgaria was “the Judas of the 
off the réle of ‘‘doubting Thomas.”’ 
it’s even possible that Mexican 
Phiiadelphia North American. 


Ir the paper-famine gets much worse, 
money may assume some actual value.- 
Thus shutting 
York Telegraph. 


magazine says it will print no fiction. 
-New 


A NEW anglers’ 
off all real fishermen from its list of contributors.- 


KIND-HEARTED Democrats must experience a keen feeling of regret when 
they see that distressing Progressive-Republican wrangle in California.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

TURNING down an offer of $25,000,000 for three coral reefs is what 
might be logically expected of a nation which so enthusiastically hung 
the laurel-wreath on Dr. Cook.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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“ WHAT THE BULGARS WOULD LIKE TO SEE:-.THE BACKS OF THE RUSSIANS. 


The newly landed Russians at Saloniki march through streets lined with French, British, Italian, and Servian troops, while the demobilized 
' Greek soldiers and their families look on 








THE IMPORTANCE OF ROUMANIA 


AXIMILIAN HARDEN, the long-sighted editor of 
the Berlin Zukunft, said many months ago that Rou- 


‘ 


mania would enter the war ‘‘on the side of the victor,”’ 
an opinion that the Allied editors are cordially indorsing to-day. 
While Roumania’s army of some 600,000 men—a force that can 
be raised to 900,000 in a short period—is a tangible asset, it is 
not by any means the greatest advantage gained by the Entente. 
The military critics say that the freedom Russia now en- 
joys of launching her almost unlimited troops upon Sofia and 
Constantinople by way of Roumania is going to be a big factor 
of the war in that quarter. Another advantage gained for the 
Entente by Roumania’s act is of a political nature. The attack 
of the Bulgars upon the Greeks, with whom they have been 
nominally at peace, and their determined drive at the Greek- 
defended port of Kavala have roused intense indignation in the 
Hellenic kingdom, and the moral effect of Roumania’s action is 
expected in many quarters to force the reluctant King Con- 
stantine to offer his sword to the Allies. This opinion, in fact, 
is not confined to the press of the Allies, for we find the Berlin 
Lokal Anzeiger saying: 

“We must expect that Roumania’s entry into the war will 
also influence the decisions of the Greek Government. The 
Greek Army was demobilized according to the wishes of the 
Entente. Foreign troops are now standing on Greek soil. It 
is not easy to recall to the colors under threatening guns an 
army just sent home. 

‘“‘No matter how many more new enemies, Germany and her 
allies will continue to fight with confidence until final victory 
is theirs.” 

While ‘Roumania’s action is reprobated by the press of the 
Central Powers and hailed with delight by those of the Entente, 
it is interesting to note the impartial views exprest in a neutral 
country. The Rotterdam Maasbode considers 

‘**History, which will judge on the moral and not the material 
principles, will not decide in favor of Roumania, however for- 
tunate her choice may turn out from a material standpoint.” 


Similar views are found in the Amsterdam Handelsblad, which 
thinks that— 


‘*Roumania’s action means that Bucharest foresees the ulti- 
mate defeat of the Central Powers, altho it can not expect a 
walkover as in the second Balkan war.” 


Turning now to the military side of the situation we find the 
London Times of the opinion that the greater part of Roumania’s 
military strength will be devoted to assisting the Russians in 
their westward progress: 


**The strategic situation points to a combination of Roumania 
with the present Russian offensive. This line of attack will 
lead the Roumanian Army into Transylvania, where a majority 
of the population favors the invaders. At the same time the 
passage of the Danube, an advance on Sofia, and the breaking- 
down of the Bulgarian power in cooperation with the Allied 
forces at Saloniki have their attraction.” 


The Times considers that the position of the Bulgarians is 
unfortunate, altho they have secured first honors in the new 
Balkan operations by forcing the hand of General Sarrail and 
compelling him to join battle before he was ready. But Bul- 
garia is threatened on the north, however, by Russia and Rou- 
mania, says Mr. Joseph Reinach, the discerning critic of the 
Paris Figaro, and is in a precarious position. He is not a little 
puzzled at Bulgaria’s setting the pace, and says: 

‘I think their offensive is based rather on political than on 
strategic considerations. They hope to influence Greece, where 
the Germanophile party would be enormously strengthened by 
an Allied retreat, however limited, and at the same time cause 
a postponement of the elections by the occupation of the Mace- 
donian districts, thus preventing the return of Venizelos. 

“The nature of the offensive itself precludes the idea of a 
genuine attack on Saloniki. It follows the stereotyped German 
plan demonstrated against Russia in 1915 of a converging attack 
on the wings. Such tacties are more suited to wide plains than 
to broken, hilly country, and require a considerable numerical 
superiority, which the Bulgars do not possess, tho they may be 
trying to give that impression. Sarrail’s rapid counter-stroke 
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DOES HE LOOK LIKE IT? 
FERDINAND—“‘‘I’m afraid they’re going to make it hot for me! 
Won't you come and help me?” 
SuLTAN—‘“‘Help you! Do I look like it?” 
— Westminster Gazette (London). 


THE BALKAN SITUATION 


along the Vardar Valley must already have shown them the 
danger of their wings being cut off if they advanced too far 
while the center was foreed to recoil. Besides, the conditions 
on the wings themselves support the theory that only a demon- 
stration is intended.” 


After discussing in detail the possible replies to this Bulgarian 
**demonstration,”’ he tells us something of the troops assembled 
at Saloniki: 


**There can be no better proof of the complete unity of the 
Entente Allies than the composition of the Saloniki army, which 
is now beginning the long-awaited offensive. Hostile critics have 
asserted that the variety of its contingents may be a source of 
weakness, but the facts are exactly the contrary. 

“*Each of the five nations has sent picked troops and the com- 

I I 

bined force represents the flower of the Allied armies. General 
Sarrail showed genius as a commander when in charge of the 
French right at the Battle of the Marne, and his subordinate, 
General Cordonnier, is one of our best soldiers, while I regard 
Prince Alexander of Servia as possessing military talent of the 
highest order. _ The reorganization of his army was a great and 
bloodless victory for the Allies, and the spirit with which they 
are inspired bodes ill for the treacherous Bulgarians.” 

Mr. Reinach anticipated Roumania’s arrival in the war and 
considers that her Army will be exclusively devoted to a Trans- 
sylvanian campaign while Russian troops will cross her territory, 
when “the Bulgars will be between hammer and anvil and 
ean not escape their well-merited punishment.” 

In the columns of the London weekly, John Bull, we find a most 
optimistie forecast from the pen of Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, the 
well-known war-correspondent, whose acquaintance with the 
Balkans is long and intimate. In his picturesque phrase the 
Balkan campaign will be the decisive factor in ‘‘cracking the 
Teutonie nut.” He writes: 

‘At the present hour we must look to the Near East for 
decisive results, rather than to the West, where the enemy is 
at his strongest. Our hammer-blows on the Somme will make 
possible the approaching dramatic changes in the Near East. 
We are nailing the enemy to his entrenchments in the West, and, 
meanwhile, his dream of a Germanic-Islamic Empire, stretching 
from the Rhine to the Persian Gulf, is slowly fading into thin air. 
The Germans reached their high-water mark in the late autumn 
of 1915. 

**A solid mass of half a million Turks and Bulgarians held the 








WITH THE BIT IN HIS TEETH. 

THE BROTHER-IN-LAW—“ Tino! Tino! Vere you vas going?” 
CONSTANTINE—** Don’t know; ask the horse! "’ 

—Daily Star (Montreal). 


AS THE BRITISH SEE IT. 


road from Belgrade to Constantinople. On this huge concen- 
tration the plans of the German General Staff for 1916 entirely 
depended. The fall of Erzerum has changed all this. The 
Turks have been obliged to recall their armies from Gallipoli 
and Thrace and to send them to the Armenian frontier. All the 
nicely balanced plans of the Germans have been upset. The 
Near East is no longer their strongest point; it is their most 
vulnerable. Hard pressed on all their frontiers, not a German 
or Austrian division can be spared to assist the Bulgarians. 
Maeedonia and Servia are being held by the Bulgarian Army 
alone, assisted by the few remaining Turkish divisions which 
ean be spared from Armenia.. This force may be strong enough 
to resist our offensive from Saloniki, but it is not nearly strong 
enough to withstand a joint attack from the north and from 
the south. It is Roumania who holds all the keys to Constan- 
tinople at this critical hour. If Roumania strikes, as she struck 
in 1913, it is all up with the Bulgarians. They must come to 
terms or face absolute ruin. Then we are left to finish our 
account with the Turks.” 


How sore the English feel over their disastrous campaign in 
Gallipoli can be judged from what Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett writes 
on the subject and the prophecies that this ‘‘disgrace”’ will be 
avenged ‘‘when the Allies succeed in separating the troops of 
the Central Powers from the Turks.’’ Under these conditions 
he tells us that 


‘‘Their numbers are not sufficient to offer any real resistance 
this side of the lines of Tchataldja, which are only twenty miles 
from Constantinople. When they retire on Tchataldja they must 
leave an army isolated in Gallipoli holding the lines of Bulair, 
just as they were obliged to do against the Bulgarians in 1913. 
How long could such an army, with all its communications cut 
by land, and our submarines dominating the Sea of Marmora, 
hold out? Not long. 

“Tf Roumania joins the liberators of Europe, we shall be in 
Constantinople before Christmas. Then the men who fought 
so gallantly and who suffered so much in Gallipoli and in Meso- 
potamia will not have died in vain.” 

The Amsterdam Tijd tells us that most of this is to be 
accomplished by the Russians: 

“The Russians will again attempt to go along the road to 
Constantinople in order to take possession of it and isolate the 
Central Powers. In this way the decision of the war, altho it 


had been supposed it would be exclusively attained in the West, 
would be quickly brought about amid the exhausted nations.” 




















THE DEPOPULATION OF LILLE 


WHITE HEAT OF ANGER was roused in the French 
nation by the publication of the official Yellow Book 
detailing the manner in which the German authorities 
arranged for the deportation of some of the inhabitants of Lille, 
Roubaix, and other cities in the occupied territory, during the 
weck before Easter, 1916. The Premier of France, Mr. Briand, 
has sent copies of this Yellow Book with a covering note to all 


the neutral Powers. In this note he says: 


‘The Government of the Republic is to-day obliged to place 
under the notice of foreign Governments the documents which 
furnish proof that our en- 
emies have decreed fresh 
measures of even greater 
inhumanity. 

“On the order of Gen- 
eral von Graevenitz, and 
with the aid of the 64th 


Infantry Regiment de- 
tached by the German 
General Headquarters, 


about 25,000 French sub- 
jects, young girls of be- 
tween sixteen and twenty 
years of age, young wo- 
men and men up to the 
age of fifty-five, without 
distinction of social con- 
dition, have been torn 
from their homes at Rou- 
baix, Tourcoing, and Lille, 
separated without pity 
from their families and 
forced to work in the 
fields in the departments 
of the Aisne and the 
Ardennes... .-.... 
‘“The Germans imposed 
upon themselves only two 
mercifulrestrictions. They 
left children below the age 








of fourteen and _ their 
mothers, and in taking 
girls below the age of 
twenty they took some 
older members of their 
family with them. 
Selection among the 


rest of the population was 
governed by general cou- 
siderations. Girls whose 
hands showed signs of 
work were taken in prefer- 
ence to the others; ser- 
vant-girls were taken near- 
ly everywhere, and in 
many eases their mistresses, declining to be separated from 
them, went with them to share the unknown future. The 
proportion of women taken was between 20 and 30 per cent. 
T'wo hundred schoolgirls of fifteen were taken away, but on 
the whole it was the laboring classes who suffered, and in some 
instances young girls of good family who had been removed 
have been sent back. 

“The raids were accompanied by terrible scenes of grief and 
sorrow, and not a few elderly people lost their reason when they 
saw their daughters being carried off. Some of the men, espe- 
cially of the Landsturm, seemed to be conscious that they were 
engaged in shameful work; some of the officers, too, admitted 
that nothing could ever cleanse the German flag from this fresh 
stain put upon it. Indeed, it is said in Lille that a number of 
officers and men are in the Citadel awaiting their trial for 
rerusing to dishonor themselves.” 


DEPORTED Matp—* Jesu! Jesu! 
brutality—and me from their kindness!” 


Summarizing the voluminous pages of the Yellow Book, the 
London Times says: 


**Some 25,000 persons have been deported from the towns of 
Lille, Roubaix, and Tourcoing alone. Detailed evidence as to 
where they have all been sent is not forthcoming, but the ma- 
jority of them would appear to have been scattered between 
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Seclin and Témpleuve down to the Ardennes. 
employed in various labors—some on the soil, others road- 


There they are 


mending, some in the manufacture of munitions and in the 
digging of trenches. But the fact which is the most appalling 
to those who ,jhave studied the question of German atrocities is 
that the women are employed in cooking for the German troops, 
and as servants to the German officers. 

“The inhabitants have been forced, by threats, by violence, 
by executions, imprisonment, and deportation, to make trenches, 
bridgés, roads, and railways; to work in factories and mines; 
to make sandbags: for use in the trenches. They have been 
foreed to work during inhuman hours for no pay, in conditions 
of the utmost misery, without food, liable to flogging, and to 
other odious punishment at the hands of the slave-drivers. They 
have been deported and 
carried off to work in the 
mines and factories of the 
Rhineland and West- 
phalia. But perhaps the 
most serious revelation, 
contained in the latter 
part of the report is that 
large numbers of civilians 
who were in Germany at 
the outbreak of war, and 
were interned, have been 
brought back to work im- 
mediately behind the Ger- 
man lines in France.” 

How France has been 
stirred by the charges of 
ean be 


The 
Débats 


the Government 
seen from the press. 
Pari 


Journal des 


says: 

‘‘With the carrying off 
in mass of men, women, 
and young girls, and the 
methodical transport of 
this unhappy live stock by 
generals transformed into 
slave-drivers, we have wit- 
nessed once again the 
tragic and _ stupefying 
spectacle of reversion to 
primitive barbarism which 
has been given by a people 
to whose soul we were 
previously blind.” 

In the columns of the 
Paris Figaro, Mr. Alfred 
Capus, the famous Acade- 
mician, indicts the whole 
German nation: 


Styles 
Wcanisict 


LILLE. 


Save thou my aged mother in Lille from their 


—Daily Chronicle (London). 

“Tt is the German 

people, as incarnated by their soldiers, who have carried off 

our daughters of the North captive and delivered them to the 

officers of the Kaiser. It is, therefore, against the German 

people as a whole that our race is making war, and not against 
any faction of isolated Imperialism. 

“The Germans are alone responsible for their crimes, and 
any other conception of the present war would only lead us 
to degradation, dupery, and defeat. We must avenge the chil- 
dren of Roubaix and Lille—avenge them without mercy or 
pity. This is one of the works of France during the war, and 
for long afterward.” 

The matter is discust calmly by the official Norddeulsche 
Allgemeine. Zeitung, which states that ‘‘the French population 
affected by the emergency measures has declared itself to be 
quite satisfied to the fullest degree,’ and it blames the Allies 
for making such measures necessary. The official organ says: 


“The German administration has no reason to conceal the 
fact that it has caused many thousands of French inhabitants 
of both sexes to be removed from the great cities in French 
Flanders. It is intended to go on doing this in future. The 


necessity for this action the French and their Allies owe to 
themselves alone. 


By their illegal measures, intended to 








impede the feeding of Germany and of the areas occupied by 
German troops, they have made it impossible for the feeding 
of the civil population, at any rate in the great towns of the 
occupied territory near the fighting front, to be secured in the 
measure which the German administration, after conscientious 
consideration, considers necessary, and which i$ its duty ac- 
cording to the provisions of the third section of the Regula- 
tions for Land Warfare. (Appendix to The Hague Convention 
of October 18, 1907.)” 





THE COST OF THE “BIG PUSH” 


HE SLOW PROGRESS of the Anglo-French offensive 
on the Somme is exciting a good deal of comment in 
the German press, and the general opinion seems to 

be that the Allies have 
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tion!—and there are still about 50,000 square kilometers to be 
eonquered in the West. Any one can work out the rest for 
himself. 

“Should it be argued that the only square kilometers that 
matter are at decisive points, and that the rest will fall of them- 
selves, the calculation still remains such that, suffering the Ger- 
man resistance to continue as now, not only the Entente armies 
‘but whole nations would have to be sacrificed in accomplishing 
the task. 

‘Such is the situation. The task before the Entente armies, 
notwithstanding all their spirit, their courage, and prudence, will 
remain one of unheard-of difficulty, as they are opposed by an 
enemy who is their equal in courage and tenacity, and is 
eapable of making up for numbers unlimited by his splendid 
experience and schooling.” 


The Swiss journal wonders how, in the face of such losses, 
the war still goes on, 





paid an exorbitant price 
in men and munitions 
for the amount of terri- 
tory captured. This 
point is discust in some 
detail by one of the neu- 
tral journals, the Basler 
Nachrichten, which, like 
most of the German- 
Swiss papers,leans some- 
what toward the cause 
of the Central Powers. 
The Basel organ thinks 
that, notwithstanding 
the superiority in man- 
power possest by the 
Allies, they have up to 
present made a 
rather poor showing. It 
says: 


the 


** Altho, from the mili- 
tary point of view, the 
advantages of the Cen- 
tral Powers are so great 
that those of the En- 
tente can not even be 
compared with them— 
the capture of the Ger- 
man colonies is con- 
sidered even in the En- 
tente camp, at least by 
men of sense, as a rather 
unimportant advan- 
tage—nevertheless there 
is at present a move- 
ment on foot to ques- 
tion the advantages of 
the Central Powers. 

**For two months al- 
ready in the East and 
for one month in the 


a 
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AFTER SIX MONTHS’ BOMBARDMENT. 
How Verdun looks at the present day, an uncaptured but ruined city. 


and then tells us the 
reason is that the En- 
tente hopes that its ad- 
vantage in numbers will 
finally tell: 


‘‘Only the idea that 
necessarily, sooner or 
later, the superiority in 
numbers of the Entente 
armies must begin to 
tell could be used to 
justify the continuation 
of this war, which every 
day that passes costs 
such insane sacrifices. 
Hypnotism of numbers 
alone makes people con- 
sent to it, tho history 
and experience have 
taught us again and 
again that superiority 
in numbers, while it is 
an important advantage 
over an enemy, never 
absolutely guarantees 
victory. Number is only 
one of the many factors 
that make for success, 
and in war one has al- 
ways to reckon with 
factors that can not be 
directly measured and 
are indefinable by fig- 
ures. To this category 
belongs not least the 
soldier’s consciousness 
of the, aims for which 
he is fighting, and here 
the consciousness that 
he is fighting for his 
house and land and wife 
and children is a better 
stimulus than vague 
phrases which sound 
very fine, yet have, as 








West streams of blood 
have been poured out 
without the Entente’s achieving anything essentially effective.” 


The Nachrichten then considers the casualty list, and we learn 
that the advance on the Somme has exacted a terrible toll in 
human lives: 


‘*Whereas the last French offensive in the Champagne was 
suspended after twenty days’ fighting, it is said that the present 
attack will go on for at least double that time, or forty days. 
Thirty days of that number have already gone by, and the 
German Headquarters estimate the losses of the enemy in this 
period alone at over 350,000 men. How carefully and exactly 
these German valuations are usually made was shown by the 
British casualty lists for Neuve Chapelle, which corresponded 
with the German estimate almost to.a hundred. Seventy-two 
square kilometers have been captured with the loss of 350,000 
men; this means that for the conquest of one square kilometer 
5,000 men must be sacrificed—a shocking and dreadful calcula- 





far as a simple man is 
concerned, nothing whatever behind them.” 


The German papers claim that the Allies have lost in the 
Somme offensive more than five times the number of men that 
fell in the long battle before Verdun. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
says that German losses in the Verdun offensive amounted to 
only 60,000 men in a period of six months. Dealing with the 
Somme offensive it tells us that— 


‘‘The Somme offensive has begun to excite displeasure in En- 
gland. People can not see what the use of it is, for the fact is 
gradually appreciated that the tactics adopted are not calcu- 
lated to produce a transition from trench-warfare to open fight- 
ing. The losses of men are already unexpectedly great, and a 
hole of stately proportions has been made in the gigantic supply 
of munitions. . . . England is compelled to go on with the 
battle in order to keep French hope alive.” 
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MOTION-STUDY 


"| \HE SURGEON who used to be considered the most 
skilled and accurate of all hand-workers in the world, 
has now so far fallen behind that for examples of the 

most efficient work of the hand we must now look not to him, 
but to the industries. His activities, his tools, his surroundings— 
all suffer from lack of standardization. We need a standard 
hospital, with tools and methods based on scientific study, 
which shall serve as a model for all others. These are the 
conclusions of Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth; the apostle of modern 
‘‘motion-study”’ as the prime factor of efficiency. They are 
stated in a paper read two years ago before the Hospital Section 
of the American Medical Association, but printed for the first 
time in The Canadian Journal of Medicine and Surgery (Toronto). 
In a letter to Tue Digest, Mr. Gilbreth says that the 
paper was ‘‘dismissed after having been read by the editor of 
the American Medical Association’s Journal, for the reason 
that he frankly confest that he didn’t know what it was about.” 
Mr. Gilbreth regards its appearance now as evidence that 
light has dawned upon the profession; and he instances the 
publication of an editorial in this same issue, commending the 
use of the motion-picture in surgical instruction as ‘‘a great 
advance in surgical thought.” Mr. Gilbreth’s attention was 
first directed to the motion-study of. surgical technic by the 
statement of Dr. F. W. Taylor that the surgeon is the most 
efficient of all hand-workers. This, he said, did not accord 
with his own ideas. He goes on in substance: 


“After visiting some of our most prominent hospitals, we 
found that the surgeons could learn more about motion-study, 
time-study, waste-elimination, and scientific management from 
the industries than the industries could learn from the hospitals. 
We then and there decided to make a vigorous campaign to 
revolutionize the present methods of hospital management, and 
to teach surgeons our methods of motion-study, that waste in the 
transference of skill in surgery might be eliminated, and that the 
best methods in the mechanical trades of the industries might be 
available and at the service of the surgeon. 

“‘We have since studied many hospitals, some as far west as 
California, as far north as Toronto and Montreal, as far south 
as South Carolina, as far east as Germany. In each hospital, 
while recording existing methods, we have tried to create interest 
in the subject of motion-study and intensive methods for obtain- 
ing mental and manual efficiency in teaching and practising 
surgery, and in changing the management so that the methods 
of the best may be recognized, standardized, and available to all. 
In the beginning our investigations caused much laughter, 
and we might have been completely routed by the derision and 
criticism encountered if we had not had measured facts to 
guide us instead of tradition, personal opinion, and ‘judgment’ 
(‘judgment’ being too often the mere selection that comes from 
familiarity with too many wrong methods). We are pleased 
to see that many of the doctors whom we interviewed are now 
(1913-1914) members of committees on hospital éfficiency, who 
are recommending the beginning of actual campaigns to do 
that which some three years previously was considered a joke, 
and in some cases an impertinence. 

“In studying these many hospitals we find the conditions, 
as a rule, much worse from a managerial standpoint than in the 
average factory, and some hospitals are so bad that they should 
be actually closed immediately. 

“The standardization of hospitals is now gradually being 
recognized as desirable and necessary. Such standardization 
must be based on measurement, which, so far as the manual 
processes of the surgical clinic are concerned, consists mainly 
of motion-study. 

“The tools of the surgeon have not been standardized in any 
satisfactory way. Any mnemonic classification made of the 
tools of a hospital shows that the tool situation is positively 


FOR SURGEONS 


pathetic and ridiculous, this present state being the outcome of 
the incentive which ever exists to design special tools. This 
condition can be realized only by subjecting the present tools 
to the tests of motion-study. 

“‘Great practise with comparatively few tools is one of the 
laws of the most efficient use of tools. How does this compare 
with the custom universally present in surgery to-day? The 
average doctor usually considers that the possession of specially 
designed tools is a desirable asset. The constant incentive under 
present conditions in surgery is to design more tools, since the 
designer receives credit from the public, and sometimes also 
from his coworkers, and occasionally has the honor of having 
the new tools named for him. Naturally, the greater the 
number of stools, the less must be the practise with each; the 
smaller becomes the chance of having a standard tool which is 
used by all. The general tools of the hospital are by no means 
as carefully selected as are those of the trades and factories. 
There should be one central, specially equipped laboratory for 
measuring, testing, and comparing all new designs with existing 
standards.” 

But standardization of tools alone is not sufficient; equip- 
ment and surroundings must be subject to the same process. 
The laws of sequence of operations and arrangement of material 
apply to the motions of surgery just the same as to all other 
work. To those who say that other things are more important 
in surgery Mr. Gilbreth replies that motion-study standardization 
in no way interferes with the other processes of the surgeon or 
his clinic. 
progress he can’show the surgeon how to save more than 10 per 
cent. of the time that the patient is under ether in the average 
operation, and at the same time give him more time to do his 


He asserts that even in the present early stage of 


work and with less distraction. In no way, he says, does the 
increased efficiency due to motion-study ‘‘speed up”’ the surgeon, 
nor give him more to think about at critical times. On the 
contrary, standardization will the and his 
assistants and attendants to keep their eyes much longer on 
the focuses of attention. 


enable surgeon 


He asserts: 


‘*A Manual Research and Standards Laboratory that would 
act as the central measuring-station for analyzing and synthesiz- 
ing present methods for acceptance as standards, and furnish 
definite methods of measurement for discovering better stand- 
ards than exist anywhere, either as a whole or as elements, would 
cause progress in the surgical clinic unbelievable to-day.” 


Units by which efficiency may be estimated in hospitals have 
been much discust. The so-called ‘‘cost per patient’’ has been 
widely used. This Mr. Gilbreth regards as not fundamental. 
The proper unit is to be obtained by watching and measuring 
the motions of the surgeon himself. Says Mr. Gilbreth: 


‘*How do we determine these motions and subject them to 
measurement? First, by analyzing activity into its various 
functions. In this manner the work of the surgeon can be 
divided among the superskilled, and it can be determined 
exactly whose motions are to be studied, and which of his motions 
are to be measured. 

‘‘Having determined and tested the elementary motions, the 
next step in standardizing the methods of work is to select and 
combine these motions into standard cycles and these cycles 
into standard methods. ...... 

‘“‘Having determined exactly what work is necessary the 
elements may be combined to show how this work may be done 
in the most efficient manner. The result is the standard. 

‘One hindrance to rapid progress in standardizing work in the 
industries has been the occasional lack of understanding of the 
aim of such measurement, and the consequent dislike in some 
instances, if not more active resentment, to having activity 
accurately measured. There is absolutely no excuse for the 
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surgeon who rejoices in a general and special education, which 
is broader than that enjoyed by any other profession in the 
world, not understanding exactly what the science of manage- 
ment is attempting to do, and not stepping forward to lead 
the way in this. great achievement of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The results of so doing will be a great help to science 
and a benefit to the entire world. It will mean the establish- 
ment of at least one standard hospital with standard practise, 
and the dissemination of standards, which is not to-day possible; 
it will mean a race of superskilled, each one trained with the 
best methods first, and ready to teach the work efficiently to 
others who are fitted for it; it will mean cooperation which is 
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MOTHER NATURE ON THE WIRE 


O ONE, probably, has forgotten the early failures of the 
Marconi Company in trying to get wireless messages 
across the Atlantic. It seemed likely at one time 
that transatlantic wireless service, on a steady commercial 
basis, would prove to be an impossibility. Such service has 
now become an every-day affair; but we learn from an edi- 
torial in The Electrical World (New York, August 5) that wire- 
less-operators still have their bad days. One great problem of 


long-distance wireless still 





New York. 


Courtesy of ““The Popular Science Monthly,*’ 


A NEW WEAPON AGAINST FOREST-FIRES 








This fire-fighting device is in use on the Transcontinental Railway of Canada 


remains to be solved—the 





interference of the ‘‘atmos- 
phere” with transmission. 
This seems to be caused by 
“stray waves,”’ due to natu- 
ral causes. In other words, 
Nature is always ‘‘on the 
wire’’—for there are plenty 


of wires in ‘‘ wireless’’ when 





the operator tries to talk. 


Her conversation may be 
limited to negligible mur- 


murs, but sometimes it is 
that the 
talk is absolutely 


so loud merely 
human 
smothered, the telegraph is 


The 


the 


commission. 
lock 


door and go home to wait 


out of 
operator has to 
until the great nature-forces 


have finished what they 


have to say. Says the edi- 
torial writer: 

“On June 27, and again 
on July 25, the wire-tele- 








based upon a knowledge of what should be done, how it should 
be done, and who can best demonstrate and teach it; it will 
mean the elimination of waste so enormous that no other waste 
in the world equals it; finally, it will mean the conservation 
and increase in the output of happiness minutes—the ultimate 
unit in which the work of the surgeons is measured.” 





A FIRE-FIGHTING TRAIN—The Transcontinental Railway 
of Canada is going to fight its own fires in the future, we are 
informed by a writer in The Popular Science Monthly (New 
York, August). 
every other railroad in this country and Canada depends on 
eatches fire, and when 


This, he thinks, is saying a great deal, since 


city firemen when railroad property 
these are not handy, it allows its property to burn up, helpless 


to save it beeause of lack of equipment. He goes on: 


‘When fires had destroyed valuable timber-lines along its 
right of way and threatened to wipe out whole counties if 
something was not done to find an efficient means to combat 
it, the Transcontinental Railway placed an order with the 
Canadian Government Railways’ Shop at Moncton, New 
Brunswick, for a fire-fighting apparatus. The apparatus con- 
sists of a large water-tank of more than ten thousand gallons 
capacity, mounted on a flat car. A steam-driven duplex fire- 
pump, which has a capacity of three hundred gallons a minute, 
is mounted on the tank. The steam supply for operating the 
pump is taken from the car-heater of the locomotive to which 
the car may be attached, and, by setting the car-heater regulator 
of the locomotive at a pressure of 120 pounds per square 
inch, a water-pressure of about one hundred pounds is ob- 
tained at the nozle-tip. Before the apparatus was sent to the 
Transcontinental Railway the device was tested and found to 
be capable of throwing two one-inch streams of water a dis- 
tance of about 200 feet to either side of the track. This will 
enable the fire-fighting railroad company to extinguish all fires 
which occur within its right of way.” 


graph companies which col- 
lect messages for transmission to Germany via the powerful 
wireless-stations at Sayville, L. I., and Tuckerton, N. J., refused 
to accept additional dispatches for those radio-routes. In each 
case it was stated that messages had accumulated faster than 
they could be sent out, and, in the earlier instance, the reason 
for this was said to be due not to an abnormally rapid rate of fil- 
ing messages, but to a decrease in the possible rate of transmis- 
sion. The slower net speed of sending was the result of many 
enforced repetitions, and the repetitions were occasioned by 
atmospheric disturbances. 

“This matter of atmospheric interference with the transmis- 
sion of messages is the only great problem of long-distance 
radio-telegraphy which remains unsolved to-day. The earlier 
difficulties, such as securing reliable and efficient generating- 
plants for transmitting stations and devising sensitive, yet de- 
pendable and selective, receiving apparatus, have been solved 
nearly, if not quite, to the satisfaction of engineers working 
in the field. But discrimination between signal-waves, which 
it is desired to have recorded at the receiving station, and 
stray, or parasitic, waves due to natural electrical disturbances 
whose effects must be supprest, has not been entirely successful. 

“It is true that radio-telegraphers to-day are able to signal 
far greater distances without severe interference from ‘static,’ 
as the natural disturbance is often called, than in previous 
years. This is partly the result of using larger-powered trans- 
mitters, but mainly depends upon the development of several 
effective atmospheric-reducing methods. ..... . 

“The difficulty of ‘static’ elimination resides in the similarity 
of the effects produced on a receiver by the desired and by the 
parasitic waves. Each is an electromagnetic disturbance in 
the ether, and each sets up a radio-frequency current in any re- 
ceiving aerial upon which it strikes. The order of the frequency 
and (in spark telegraphy) of the damping or amplitude decay 
is the same in both. The intensity of the ,interfering current 
may be thousands of times greater than that of the desired 
signal, and manifestly it is not easy to secure a constant response 
to the weaker wave. 

“Tt is fortunate that the stray waves occur irregularly, and 
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Courtesy of ‘‘Engineering News,’’ New York. 


BASED ON VACUITY: 





EFFECTS OF STREET-SUBSIDENCE IN 





SCRANTON, PA., 


A CITY BUILT ABOVE A COAL-MINE. 








that, as a result, they produce the scratchy, hissing sounds 
characteristic of irregular disturbances. By emitting the signal 
waves in regular, well-timed groups, it is possible to secure 
Morse signals as clear, musical tones at the receiver, thus a 
distinction in sound can be made by the receiving operator. 
When this musical signal response is combined with the trans- 
mission of sustained or continuously generated streams of 
waves, the selection is further facilitated. By this latter plan 
the harmful effects have been so far reduced that it is now 
entirely feasible to signal over the 4,000 miles between New 
York and Germany at all times, except under the conditions 
of worst disturbances.” 





VACUITY AS A BASIS 


N BUILDING SOME CITIES in the coal regions the 
celebrated recipe for making crullers seems to have been 
followed: ‘‘Take a hole, and put some cake around it.” 
In this case a system of holes has been selected and build- 
ings have been erected thereon. Only it is fair to state that the 
holes have often been made, or at any rate amplified and com- 
plicated, after the city began. 
gineering News (New York, August 10) is the enterprising Penn- 
sylvania city of Scranton, which, we are told by that paper, 


Such a town, according to En- 


‘presents the unusual spectacle of a large and prosperous city 
built on land that is steadily being undermined.’’ Every once 
in a while, it says, the people are reminded of this fact in a 
forceful way, such as by having a few buildings collapse or get 
so near the point of collapse ‘‘as to be left standing only by 
the grace of the Almighty”; or by having humps and hollows 
‘‘like a Coney Island scenic railway” develop overnight in some 
of the public streets. The writer gfes on: 


“‘The astonishing things are that there has been almost no 
loss of life and that people are apparently indifferent to the 
ever-present danger of death and injury from falling buildings. 
Thus far, school buildings, an armory, and other structures in 
which many people congregate have all but collapsed, and yet 
by happy chance these things have occurred at such times or 
in such a way as to have entailed no loss of life. 

‘‘What rights have the public, if the coal operators own the 
anthracite that underlies the city? That question has not been 
satisfactorily answered by the courts or by other public authori- 
ties. So desperate have the householders in sections of the city 
become that anarchism—closing of some of the mines by mob 
law—is hinted at if the courts continue to refuse some kind of 
redress. The claim is made that not even the constitutional 
right to life and limb is respected. 


““Many coal operators have undoubtedly shown an arrogance 
and a disregard for the public welfare that are fortunately 
becoming less common with ‘captains of industry’ than formerly. 
In most instances their legal right to the coal is unquestioned, 
but not always. They have sometimes been guilty of surrepti- 
tiously removing coal from under lands to which they had no 
right. They have browbeaten lot-owners into disposing of their 
mineral rightsefor absurdly low sums, and they have asked huge 
sums of property-owners who tried to purchase the coal in 
place to protect surface improvements. They have contended 
that lot-owners who waived their right to the coal have no 
recourse, that any surface improvements are made at the lot- 
owner’s risk, and that they, the operators, have the legal -right 
to destroy all value in such property. 

‘‘The courts have upheld this contention on the géneral prin- 
ciple that ‘he who builds a house over a voleano must take the 
consequences.’ Without questioning the legal precedent for 
such a ruling, the injustice of it is obvious. People have bought 
and paid large sums for lots that are valueless without the 
right to build on them and valueless if buildings on them are 
made uninhabitable. In plain words, the coal operators or les- 
sors have sold something that they have reserved the right sub- 
sequently to destroy without compensation to the purchaser. 
Specific instances of injustice and the distressing results to 
small property-owners are rumerous. Many a laboring man 
has had his life’s savings practically annihilated.” 


The problems from a humanistic point 
From an engineering 


So much for the law. 
of view are equally pressing and complex. 
point of view they are interesting and unusual, but not difficult. 
Subsidences like those illustrated show curious failures of struc- 
tures and still more curious instances where they do not fail. 
Changes in street-grades are often radical, and ultimately will 
There is often lateral movement enough 
We read further: 


mean reconstruction. 
to cause strange shifts in property-lines. 


‘‘Left alone, the whole area would eventually readjust itself 
to new elevations and contours, but obviously the value of 
surface improvements and the danger to life and limb will not 
permit waiting for nature to take its course. It is no difficult 
engineering task to fill the old works or to replace the columns 
of coal with columns of masonry, but it is an expensive task, 
and many of the old workings would have to be reopened to 
make the work accessible. No one appears ready to assume the 
burden of expense for this undertaking. 

‘*‘A little refilling has been done, some by certain mine oper- 
ators and some by the city, which in 1914 established a Mine 
Cave Bureau. Not until that time was it possible for the public 
to know how the mine operators were conducting their work, 
for they have been very careful to prevent outsiders from view- 
ing underground conditions. Of course, the first thing to be 
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done is what the Mine Cave Bureau is aiming to accomplish— 
namely, obtain an accurate survey of underground conditions. 
After that it will not be so easy for the operators to avoid 
responsibility. 

“In the past it was customary to entangle matters as much 
as possible by a complication of leases .and operating com- 
panies, so that in the case of a mine where several thousand 
tons of coal have been taken from under a public highway it 
may very likely be impossible to fix upon the mine operators 
responsible. 

‘“*Whatever the solution of the problem of responsibility is, 
probably the anthracite consumers will ultimately foot the bill. 
The most popular proposal in Scranton is to put a tax on every 
ton of coal mined, the proceeds to go toward protection of the 
surface. Whether such a tax is established by law or the 
responsibility is placed on the mine operators, the result in the 
price of anthracite to the consumer will be practically the same.” 





EGYPTIAN CULTURE IN EARLY AMERICA 


HAT THE PRE-COLUMBIAN CIVILIZATION of 
the Amerieas came from Egypt, whence it set out about 
900 B.c. in a great “‘cultural migration” that left its 
influences also in India, China, and Polynesia, is the contention 
of G. Elliot Smith, who sets forth his views in a communication to 
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‘*But why should the people of America and Egypt who built 
megalithic monuments build them in accordance with very 
definite plans compounded of Egyptian, Babylonian, Indian, and 
East Asiatic models? And why should the same people who 
did so also have their wives’ chins tattooed, their sons circum- 
cised, their dead mummified? Or why should it be the same 
people who worshiped the sun and adopted the curiously artificial 
winged-sun-and-serpent symbolism, who practised terraced irriga- 
tion in precisely the same way, who made idols and held similar 
beliefs regarding them, who had identical stories of the wander- 
ings of the dead.in- the underworld? 

“Tf any theory. of evolution of customs and beliefs is adequate 
to explain the independent origin of each item in the extensive 
repertoire, either>of the New Empire Egyptian or the Pre- 
Columbian American civilization (which I deny), it is utterly 
inconceivable that the fortuitous combination of hundreds of 
utterly incongruous and fantastic elements could possibly have 
happened twice... It is idle to deny the completeness of the 
demonstration: which the existence of such a civilization in 
America supplies of the fact that it was derived from the late 
New Empire Egyptian civilization, modified by Ethiopian, 
Mediterranean, West Asiatic, Indian,’ Indonesian, East Asiatic, 


‘All that I claim, then, is that the influence of Egypt was 
handed on from place to place; that the links which all ethnolo- 
gists recognize as genuine bonds of union can with equal cer- 
tainty be joined up into a cultural chain uniting Egypt to 

, America. 
one of the focal 











“In almost every 
points along this great migration-route 
the folk-lore of to-day has preserved 
legends of the culture-heroes who in- 
troduced some one or other of the 
elements of this peculiarly distinctive 
civilization. ...... 

‘At every spot where they touched 
and tarried, whether on the coasts of 
Asia, the islands of the Pacific, or on the 
eontinent of America, the new culture 
took root and flourished in its own dis- 
tinctive manner, as it was subjected to 
the influence of the aborigines or to that 
of later comers of other ideas and tradi- 


tions; and each place became a fresh 
focus from which the new knowledge 


continued to radiate for long ages after 
the primary inoculation. 
“The first great cultural wave (or the 








Courtesy of “‘S-ience,’’ New York. 

ROUTES OF EGYPTIAN CULTURAL INFLUENCE, ON MR. 
Science (New York, August 11). Forty or fifty years ago, the 
theory of a prehistoric spread of customs and beliefs from the 
Old World to the New was quite common among ethnologists. 
Lately, however, this has been succeeded by doubt, and by an 
idea that similar needs and circumstances in different regions 
may well lead isolated groups of men to work out systems of 
civilization of the same type. Mr. Smith thinks, however, that 
the similarities are so great and involve so many complicated 
elements that the chances are infinite against their occurrence 
independently. He writes: 

“The proof of the reality of this great migration of culture is 
provided not merely by the identical geographical distribution 
of a very extensive series of curiously distinctive, and often 
utterly bizarre, customs and beliefs, the precise dates and circum- 
stances of the origin of which are known in their parent countries, 
but by the fact that these strange ingredients are compounded in 
a definite and highly complex manner to form an artificial cultural 
structure, which no theory of independent evolution can possibly 
explain, because chance played so large a part in building it up 
in its original home. 

“For instance, it is quite conceivable (tho I believe utterly 
opposed to the evidence at our disposal) that different people 
might, independently the one of the other, have invented the 
practises of mummification, building megalithic monuments, 
circumcision, tattooing, and terraced irrigation; evolved the 
stories of the petrification of human beings, the strange adven- 
tures of the dead in the underworld, and the divine origin of 
kings; and adopted sun-worship. 


SMITH’S THEORY. It 


“made ‘from the nettle-fiber. 


series of waves of which it was composed) 
continued to flow for several centuries. 
must have begun. some time after 

900 B.c., because the initial equipment of 
the great wanderers included practises which were not invented 
in Egypt until that time. The last of the series of ripples in the 
great wave set out from India just after the practise of crema- 
tion made its appearance there, for at the end of the series 
the custom of incinerating the dead made its appearance in 
Indonesia, Polynesia, Mexico, and elsewhere.” 





SHALL WE WEAR NETTLES?—The utilization of nettle- 
fiber for textiles is advocated by Dr. Oswald Richter, professor 
of botany at the University for Agriculture in Vienna, who 
prophesies that as a result of his experiments Austria will soon 
Says The Scientific 


American Supplement (New York, August 5): 


become independent of foreign cotton. 


“The authorities have decided to organize and to prepare 
for the use of the new material. In the spring nettles will be 
planted and cultivated in the entire monarchy, and after the 
harvest in the fall the cultivation of the nettle will begin on the 
most extensive lines. In this only such soil will be cultivated, 
mostly ‘along rivers, as is not fit for other use. In his efforts 
to separate the fiber of the nettle, Professor Richter used am- 
monia with success, but the high cost of this method made it 
appear commercially unprofitable. Further experiments (so 
Professor Richter stated in a recent lecture) have proved that 
the fibers may be separated with water. He has also simplified 
the process of separation. For this reason he believes that the 
cultivation of nettles will be found profitable even in time of 
peace... During the lecture Professor Richter exhibited articles 
He first showed the simple fiber, 
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which had the appearance of hemp, and then the thread on 
large spools which seemed to differ in no respect from cotton- 
thread. A ball of cotton-yarn next attracted attention, and 
finally a pair of socks, knitted from this cotton, which were 
dazzling white and of fine texture. Cord looking like the ordi- 
nary coarse cord was also shown, as was ‘cotton-batting,’ which 
would be useful for dressing wounds. Because of its great 
receptivity of certain elements it is adapted for the mantles of 
the Welsbach lights. Furthermore, it absorbs many colors and 
can, therefore, be dyed well. Finally, it can easily be made 
water-proof,” 





A PARLOR-CAR FOR FISH 


HE ICHTHYOLOGICAL WARDS of the United States 
Government are to travel in regal comfort hereafter, 
the latest model of ‘‘fish-car’”’ for the United States De- 
partment of Commerce being fitted up with every appliance for 
This trans- 
portation phase of the activities of the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries has grown to enormous proportions, we are told in 
an article contributed to The Railway Review (Chicago, August 


keeping its finny passengers alive and happy. 


5). Some idea of its magnitude may be gained from the fact 
that the Bureau’s special cars made 146,544 miles of travel 
last year in addition to perhaps three times this amount by 
messengers in charge of smaller quantities of fish. Says the 
writer of the article: 


“The car complete weighs 136,500 pounds empty, and with a 
full load will weigh about 180,000 pounds. It is 60 feet 1% inch 
in length over the body-plates. It is equipped with six-wheel 
trucks, having 514 by 10-inch journals, which will give the bear- 
ings a long life and prevent journal troubles. In the construc- 
tion of the car the rules of the postal department were followed 
and the main members are of built-up construction so as to 
facilitate repairs. ...... ; ; 

“The inside of the car is divided as follows: In one end there 
is an office fitted with berth and convertible sofa-bed, suitable 
closet, typewriter-desk with machine, air- and steam-gages and 
other instruments for the information of the man in charge of 
the car. Next adjoining are a pressure-tank for water (600 
gallons at 8 pounds pressure) and an ice-box of 3,000 pounds 
capacity. In the center of the car are two fish-tanks, 29 feet 
7 inches long. Into these are placed the cans in which the fish 
or spawn are kept; air- and water-pipes are run overhead, from 
which hose connections can be made to renew the water and 
oxygen. In the center of the car the aisle is widened, and here 
is where the crew eats; a collapsible dining-table being placed 
here temporarily for meals. Above the windows in the body 
of the car are placed four Pullman berths and eight lockers for 
the crew. 

‘‘An ample toilet-room is provided at the opposite end of the 
car from the office. Adjoining this is the boiler-room in which 
is placed a 30-foot tubular boiler, carrying 85 pounds pressure. 
This furnishes steam to water- and air-pumps as well as heat 
for the. car when it is detached from the train. The car has 
the regular train-pipe equipment with hose-connection for use 
when coupled in trains or standing in stations. From the boiler 
runs a network of pipe to all parts of the car, and so coupled 
up as to give independent service if any part should break. The 
two 300-gallon water-tanks underneath the car are connected to 
the pump as well as the 150-gallon water-tank in the boiler-room. 
The boiler-room and kitchen have one combination coal-tank 
of one-ton capacity. . 2)... 

‘*Fish are distributed by the Bureau of Fisheries in every State 
of the Union, some 10,000 individual applications being filled 
annually in addition to the large public plants of the so-called 
commercial species.” 


Solely by reasonrof these operations, we are told, and of similar 
activities on the part of the individual States, the supply of 
game- and food-fishes in streams and small lakes is being main- 
tained and increased, the whitefish of the Great Lakes is holding 
its own, the shad in certain waters is being saved from extinc- 
tion, and the effects of exhaustive fisheries for the Pacific salmon 
and certain marine fishes are being offset. The writer says, in 
conclusion: 


‘“As a result of transplanting, the Atlantic shad and striped 
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bass are abundant on the Pacific coast, and the former are being 
shipped back in large numbers to supply the markets of the East. 
Certain depleted salmon rivers of Maine recently have been 
planted. with humpback salmon from the Pacific coast, and small 
runs of breeding fish already have appeared in several of these 
streams.” 


WELLS THAT OBEY THE SEA 


HAT THE WATER in many deep wells near the coast 
ebb flow of the tide 
we are told in a recent press-bulletin of the United 





rises and falls with the and 


States Geological Survey (Washington, August 21). Says this 
publication: 
“In their investigation of the underground-water resources 


of the coastal plain of Virginia the geologists of the United 
States Geological Survey haye collected data relating to the 





of “The Railway Review,’’ Chicago. 


THE FISHES’ PARLOR-CAR. 


Courtesy 


many hundreds of artesian wells that yield excellent waters in 
large areas of the coastal region. Particular note has been made 
of the quantity and quality of the supply afforded by wells that 
give flows at the surface. The water of most of these wells is 
admirably adapted to household uses, tho that of some of them 
contains enough mineral salts in solution to make trouble in 
boilers used for steam production. »The variation in flow ex- 
hibited by these wells with the rise and fall of the tide is of 
peculiar interest, the flow being notably greater at the flood- 
than at the ebb-tide. It is the general opinion among well- 
drillers that practically all flowing wells near tidal rivers or 
inlets from open bays do feel the ‘distant sea, but some of 
them so slightly that the variation in flow is not notice- 
able. The geologist in charge of the ground-water investi- 
gations in Virginia states that changes in water-level in wells, 
due to fluctuations in the height of the surface of some 
neighboring body of water, have been observed all over the 
world. It is customary to explain these changes by supposing 
a direct connection between the river, lake, or bay; but in many 
places, as in eastern Virginia, such-connection is clearly impos- 
sible, owing to the depth of the wells and the nature of the 
intervening beds, some of them dense, tough marls and clays. 
These beds, however, tho they do not transmit water, never- 
theless contain it, and as water is practically incompressible, 
any variation of level on the river or bay is transmitted to the 
well through the water-filled gravels, sands, clays, and marls. 
When a porous bed is tapped -by a well the water rises to the 
point of equilibrium and fluctuates as the hand of the ocean 
varies its pressure on the beds that confine the artesian flow.” 
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A SARGENT YEAR 


HE YEAR 1916 will, in art, rank as a Sargent year, 
says the London Times, owing to the fact that the 
attention of two continénts is turried-on them: ‘Boston 
has -held.a loan exhibition of Sargent paintings, and London 
has, through the generosity of givers, secured a permanent pub- 


that $50,000 was offered at the great London Red-Cross sale 
for the privilege of being painted by him. Much exultation is 
exprest by the English-writers on art over Mr. Wertheimer’s mag- 
nificent bequest. ‘‘One thinks of the Medici portraits in the 
Uffizi at Florence,” says the Times critic, ‘‘of the Tradescant 

family portraits at the Ashmolean Museum at Ox" 





From a painting by John S. Sargent, R.A. Copyrighted by Asher Wertheimer. 
SENSATION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF 1901. 








This canvas, by Sargent, representing the daughters of Asher Wertheimer, is 
one of the gift of nine of the American artist’s work—-Wertheimer family por- 
traits—recently deeded by the Bond-Street connoisseur to the British nation. 


ford, but neither these nor others that might be 
mentioned are comparable with the Wertheimer 
Sargents.”’ ‘‘Mr. Asher Wertheimer is making a 
very noble gift to the nation,” says ‘‘J. B.,”’ in the 
Manchester Guardian, and as the pictures remain 
with the present owners while Mr. Wertheimer 
and his wife live, he adds the pious wish, ‘‘ May it 
be many years before the nation receives it!” 
The writer continues by way of appraisal: 


“The news of this munificent bequest, which is 
almost without precedent in our day, will arouse 
the gratitude of all art-lovers. Mr. Sargent’s 
mural decorations, which, I believe, he himself 
considers his best work, are in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, but by Mr. Wertheimer’s act England, 
where the great American has lived so long and 
painted the bulk of his work, will be enriched by 
this unique collection in the department of his 
art that the world believes to be most surely ad- 
drest to posterity. There is no other painter in 
the world of Mr. Sargent’s caliber, and Mr. Wert- 
heimer’s generosity means that he will be repre- 
sented by the best examples of his portraiture in 
all its phases. We have in the portrait of Lord 
Ribblesdale in hunting costume, which Lord Rib- 
blesdale presented this year to the nation, a 
costume-portrait of the ancestral picturesque kind, 
and in the portrait of Miss Ellen Terry as Lady 
Macbeth an example of imaginative and rhetorical 
portraiture that stands by itself among his work. 

“‘The nine Wertheimer portraits represent the 
most intimate and brilliant form of his portrait- 
painting. , They show his art in eighteen years of 
its development and in a surprizingly rich and 
varied series of pictures. The Wertheimer por- 
traits are very well known, most of them having 
been exhibited at the Royal Academy during the 
past fifteen years. Mr. Wertheimer is, of course, 
the famous Bond Street art-dealer whose opera- 
tions in old masters and oriental vases and French 
furniture are historical, but, apart from these 
Sargent portraits, I do not think he has been 
much interested in modern art. Mr. Sargent has 
painted every member of the family, and they are 
perhaps the most intimate portraits that he has 
done. Strongly alive to the full flavor of race 
and personality in its freest expression, the spirit 
of the great painter has reacted with tremen- 
dous gusto to the personalities of these sitters who 
have faced him with as frank and straight-eyed 








lie representation of some of his most important works. Lord 
Ribblesdale has presented to the National Gallery the well- 
known whole-length of himself, and Mrs. Bywater has given the 
portrait of her late husband, Prof. Ingram Bywater. But Mr. 


Asher Wertheimer, the well-known Bond-Street dealer in an- 
tiques, outdoes everybody by arranging that the British nation 
shall eventually receive his entire collection of family portraits 
to the number of nine, all painted by the distinguished American. 
Mr. Sargent’s pictures are valued highly in these latter days; 
for, whatever allowance is to be made for patriotism, it remains 





regard as his own. Mr. Wertheimer himself, cigar 
in hand, one finger in his pocket, stands squarely 


at his ease, looking at the painter with the sagacious 
eye that has appraised the masterpieces of centuries of 
eee ee 


‘‘Another very notable work is the portrait of a youth with 
a buff. waistcoat, young Edward Wertheimer, who died a few 
years ago. It has been conceived with unusual tendernoss and 
delicacy. The portrait-group of the two Misses Wertheimer, 
standing with arms entwined, is a work that recalls the best kind 
of Lawrence in its brilliant richness, but the scrutiny and incision 
of the characterization are-very different. The other works are 
the well-known group of the Wertheimer children on a sofa, the 
out-of-door group of three youthful members, a portrait of 

















(another daughter) Mrs. Wilson Young standing beside a table 
with flowers, and a portrait of the late Edward Wertheimer, a 
very striking piece of realism. These works are all hung to- 
gether in Mr. Wertheimer’s dining-room at 8 Connaught Place, 
above Hyde Park. The ninth is a very rare and lovely Sargent 
—a portrait of Mrs. Fachiri in an Eastern costume playing a 
lute—which has never yet been exhibited. All these works 
are full-lengths or three-quarter lengths.”’ 


The writer states that the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Wert- 
heimer are two achievements ‘‘which would challenge Hals,”’ 
and he doubts ‘“‘if Hals ever painted so masterful and vibrating 
a work as Mrs. Wertheimer.”” The Times’s critic speaks of that 
of Mr. Wertheimer: 


“This was in the 1898 Academy, and has been described as 
‘one of the great portraits of the world— indeed, the only 
modern picture which challenges the Doria Velasquez at Rome, 
‘“*“Tnnocent X.”’’” 


The New York Times adds this comment: 


“The picture containing two life-size figures called ‘The 
Daughters of Asher Wertheimer,’ was the ‘sensation’ of the 
Royal Academy in the summer of 1901. No other example of 
portrait-painting in many years had so strongly imprest the 
public mind, altho the frank and _ striking likeness of the 
well-known art-collector and dealer himself, exhibited three 
years previously, had then. centered English attention upon 
Sargent as the foremost portrait-painter of the hour. That 
did not signify that everybody wanted his portrait painted 
by Sargent. 

“In the columns of printed comment upon the portrait of 
the two sisters a few sentences of technical criticism may have 
been worthy of preservation. The work was alive and of a 
startling character, and its effect was irresistible, but it was 
productive of a great deal of bewilderment. The spoken com- 
ments among the groups of artistically sophisticated and utterly 
unsophisticated persons who stood before that picture day by 
day were ‘frequently jotted down and printed. The conflict of 
opinion denoted nothing more than the enormous public inter- 
est aroused by the exhibition of the likenesses of two young 
women searcely known out of their own circle. It was the kind 
of vital portraiture which survives all criticism—hostile and 
the reverse. ° 

When Rodin visited London the next year his appraisal of 
the value of Sargent’s portraits was high. He called him the 
equal of Van Dyck. But even that kind of criticism does 
not count. The Wertheimer portraits seemed to mark an 
epoch in modern portrait-painting. Sargent had never flattered 
his sitters, but in these pictures he seemed bent on express- 
ing the inmost depths of character—seemed, for nobody can 
ever say how true the denotement was. But the pictures 
live as only a few such pictures produced in any age ean live. 
They are worthy of the place they will eventually have in the 
National Gallery, tho one can hardly guess what future genera- 
tions will think of them as art.” 


The news of the Wertheimer bequest ‘‘must have caused the 
directors of the American art museums to wonder where they 
are going to get off, if they do not happen to have some such 
unexpected windfall,” says “‘W. H. D.”’ in the Boston Transcript. 
He foresees that it is going to cost considerable money to buy 
good examples of Sargent as they become scarcer in the market, 
and puts in a plea for the group picture of the children of the 
late Edward Boit, the artist, now understood to be purchasable. 
He represents Boston’s uneasiness over the situation: 


“While it is a satisfactory reflection that Sargent’s mural 
paintings in the public library will always be considered his 
great work in this line, and while it is also gratifying to know 
that the collection of his water-colors owned by the Museum of 
Fine Arts has no rivals elsewhere, it remains true that the 
present moment—when expectation and interest are so lively 
respecting the final part of the scheme of decoration in the 
library—is a singularly opportune time to take measures for 
obtaining the important and masterly group of the Boit children 
for the museum’s permanent collection. This is essentially a 
museum piece, and among all the brilliant performances by 
Sargent which followed it there are few if any examples of his 
art so manifestly desirable for a great public collection.” 
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A DECADE OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
EASURED BY THE MEMORY of lasting impres- 


sions it is hard to think ten years have passed since 
President Roosevelt issued his world-shaking order to 
the Public Printer to use the simplified-spelling forms in Gov- 
ernment documents. Prof. Brander Matthews reminds us, how- 
ever, that on August 27 we passed the first decade milestone 








From painting by John 8. Sargent, R.A. Copyriglited by Asher Wertheimer. 
PORTRAIT OF THE DONOR, 


Mr. Asher Wertheimer, who is seen standing “‘squarely at case, 
looking at the painter with the sagacious eye that has appraised the 
masterpieces of centuries of artists."’ 











since that event. He reminds us also how ,‘‘the attack on 
President Roosevelt and on the Simplified Spelling Board was 
not only violent,” but even that ‘‘it might fairly be described 
as rancorous.”” Many people awoke to voice a defense of 
‘their reasoned opinion’’ who, in the succeeding years, have 
come to see themselves as ‘‘only expressing their unreasoned 
prejudice.” The eight years since the National Education 
Association had put forth its twelve simplified forms had not 
brought many recruits to the cause of tho and altho, thoro and 
thoroly, thru and thruout. The latter pair were still ‘‘denounced 
as diabolie specimens of orthographic mayhem.” But when Mr. 
Carnegie came forward with his financial support, the Simplified 
Spelling Board came into being, and— 

‘Very notable was the fact that its list of members included 
the editors of the six most important dictionaries of the English 
language—Sir James Murray and Dr. Bradley, of the ‘Oxford’; 
Professor Skeat, of the ‘Etymological’; Dr. Wright, of the 
‘Dialect’; Dr. Harris, of ‘Webster’s’; Dr. B. E. Smith, of the 
‘Century’; and Dr. Funk, of the ‘Standard.’ The first presi- 
dent of the board was Professor Lounsbury, of Yale, who was 
in time succeeded by Professor Grandgent, of Harvard. And 
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among the men of letters who showed their approval by accept- 
ing election to the board were John Burroughs, G. W. Cable, 
R. W. Gilder, William James, T. W. Higginson, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mark Twain, and Andrew D. White.” 

From then on to 1913 the Board, as Professor Matthews 
shows, issued four successive lists of words, when it found that 
it had gone about as far as it could in this direction, and that 
it had better refrain from any 
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“The field-agents were instructed also to secure the sym- 
pathy of the local newspapers and to urge their adoption of 
at least the twelve words. Until this special campaign’ was 
started very few daily newspapers had shown any sympathy 
for the movement, altho simplified spellings had been adopted 
by certain weeklies, monthlies, and quarterlies. The example of 
The Independent had been followed by Tue Literary Dicsst, 
by Current Opinion, and by The Pictorial Review, and The 

Educational Review’ had been 





more advanced suggestions un- 
til it could succeed in arousing 
a wider and deeper interest in 
the public at large. What is of 
most interest in Professor Mat- 
thews’s article in the New York 
Times Magazine is the sum- 
mary of what has happened 
among an erstwhile unwilling 
people: 

“The number of adherents 
had been swelling year by 
year, steadily if slowly; and 
the Board was encouraged to 
believe that a more vigorous 
campaign would be productive 
of satisfactory results. To 
prepare for this new work, it 
reorganized its office and en- 
listed the aid of field-agents— 
travelers sent out to show 
goods and to sell goods. 

“‘As there was little likeli- 
hood that many grown men 
and women could be persuaded 
to change their orthographic 
habits, even if they were in 
hearty sympathy with the 
movement, wisdom dictated 
the policy of trying to get at 
the young before their habits 
had become indurated. This 
method of approach also took 
advantage of the fact that 
teachers were already more or 
less won over—the instructors 
in the grade schools because 
they suffered and saw their 
pupils suffer from the illogical 
absurdities of our present spel- 
ling, and professors of En- 
glish in the universities because 
their researches had deprived 
them of any respect for the ac- 
cepted orthography. And in 
this appeal to the institutions 
of learning the Simplified Spell- 
ing Board made progress with 
a rapidity as gratifying as it 
was unexpected. 


From a painting by John S. Sargent, R.A. 


LORD RIBBLESDALE. 
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One of Sargent’s costume portraits of the ancestral picturesque kind, 
presented this year to the British nation. 


joined by The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, and by The 
Proceedings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association. But not a 
single important daily paper 
had seen fit to take any steps 
in advance. 

“In July, 1914, fewer than 
forty periodicals had shown 
practical sympathy for the 
cause by the use of any of 
the simplifications specifically 
recommended by the board. 
But in July, 1916, the number 
using at least the twelve 
words of the N. E. A. had 
swollen to more than 250, 
with a circulation of over 
14,000,000 copies. And this 
growth has been very largely 
in the field of daily journalism. 
Among these recruits are pa- 
pers as well and as widely 
known as the Philadelphia 
North American and the Chi- 
cago Evening Post, the Water- 
bury American, the Burlington 
Hawkeye, the Cincinnati Post, 
and the Cleveland Press. In 
Denver The Express, The Post, 
The News, and The Times have 
all been converted and are 
all using at least the twelve 
words.” 


Quite as important as the 
adherence of these dailies, the 
professor points out, is the ac- 
companying change of tone 
even in the newspapers which 
have not taken an affirmative 


Thus: 


“In 1906 when the Simpli- 
fied Spelling Board issued its 
first list of three hundred 
words and when President 
Roosevelt issued his order to 
the Public Printer, the atti- 
tude of a majority of Ameri- 
can newspapers was hostile, to 
put it mildly. 


stand. 








“As a result of the activity 
of the devoted field-agents the 
twelve words of the N. E. A.—and often also the rest of the 
three hundred words on the first list of ten years ago—are au- 
thorized by the faculty or officially adopted in some one hun- 
dred and seventy-five normal schools, colleges, and universities, 
from Nova Scotia to Oregon and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The number of instructors in these institutions is nearly ten 
thousand, and the number of students is only a little short of 
one hundred and fifty thousand. On this list are the State 
universities of Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and South Dakota. And at the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. in New York in July, attended by 50,000 
teachers, it was voted to adopt in all its publications one of the 
rules for simplification recommended by the Board—the use of 
tin the place of ed when ed is sounded like ¢ and when the change 
does not affect the pronunciation, i.e., fixt for fixed, blest for 
blessed, kist for kissed. (These strong preterits, it may be noted, 
have always been preferred by the poets, especially Milton and 
Tennyson.) 


‘*Now, after ten years of dis- 
cussion and enlightenment, this 
hostility has died down. Even if it can still be detected here 
and there, now and again, it is searcely ever as violent as it was. 
Apparently what has happened is what Professor Child hoped 
would happen—the breaking-down of that superstitious respect 
for the established spelling for which most people seem to have 
had either ‘a religious awe’ or ‘an earth-born passion.’ The 
public as a whole has begun to see that the accepted orthography 
is only an accidental condition, due to a variety of causes; and 
that it is in no way sacred. It has discovered that our spelling 
has never been fixt, that it has varied from century to century, 
and that it is certain to be modified in the future as it has been 
in the past. 

“In other words, there are many signs that the public as a 
whole has experienced a change of heart. It is not yet very 
friendly toward simplified spelling; but it is no longer rancor- 
ously and contemptuously hostile. Its resistance is now passive 
rather than active. And to say this is to say that the advocates 
of simplified spelling have every reason to feel encouraged, even 
if comparatively few persons are now following all their recom- 
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mendations. It is not by the circulation of the newspapers 
which have been converted, it is not by the number of teachers 
and students who have been enlisted, thatthe success of the 
Simplified Spelling Board can best be gaged; it is by. the very 
remarkable change in the attitude of the. public.” 





HOW LITTLE MUSICIANS KNOW—The community idea 
in music, or what the writer in Musical America calling himself 
‘**Mephisto” speaks of as ‘‘the 
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’ 


“Highbrows and criticasters,” says ‘‘Mephisto,” aiming a 
shaft at some of the oldest of the music-reviewers of the New 
York daily press, look upon all efforts of the ‘community 
impulse’ as ‘‘sensational and degrading.’ Against these he 
lauds the -efforts of Mr. Arthur Farwell, director of music in 
the public parks, and°“Mr. Barnhart, who leads the community- 
choir in Central Park. Then he adds: 


**As I have said before, the 





democratization of music,” is 
gaining headway all over the 
country. ‘“ Mephisto’ hails 
this as a sign that music will 
soon be taken out of the hands 
of the few and placed in the 
hands of the many, ‘‘for they 
are the real music-lovers.”” As 
a proof that ‘‘the few” are un- 
worthy custodians he has these 
severe things to say of our 
vaunted purveyors: 


“Did you ever think how 
little the musicians, even the 
best of them, know of music 
in the broad sense? 

“The symphony-conductor 
knows music largely in its 
symphonic form. 

“The pianist knows music 
as it comes to him through his 
instrument, as does the violin- 
ist, the ’cellist, and the harpist. 

“The singer knows music as 
it comes to him or her suited 
to his or her particular voice. 

‘*But of music in the broad, 
broad sense, all these, includ- 
ing the teachers, know very, 
very little. 

“Tf you want to know how 
little they do know, go among 
the men in our best operatic 
and. symphonic _ orchestras; 
converse with them, and you 
will be astounded at the nar- 
rowness of their views. 

‘*Would you be surprized to 
know that a great many artists 
who sing in operas could not 
give you an intelligent account 
of the plots of the operas in 
which they sing? All they 
know is their particular bit. 

‘Would you be further sur- 
prized to know that not one in 
fifty of the opera-singers ever 
goes to hear a symphony con- 
cert or attend a piano recital? 
When one of their number 
gives a recital—yes—then they 
will turn out—as a matter of 
courtesy. 


From a painting by John S. Sargent, R.A. 


ELLEN TERRY AS LADY MACBETH. 








‘An example of imaginative and rhetorical portraiture that stands 
by itself’’ among Sargent’s work. 


people took government out of 
the hands of the few and gave 
it into the hands of the many. 
And just in the same way we 
are going to take music out of 
the hands and the patronage 
of the few and place it in the 
hands of the many, for they 
are the real music-lovers.”’ 





G. B. SHAW ADOPTED— 
On his sixtieth birthday Mr. 
Bernard himself 
adopted into another family 
whether he willsitornot. His 
‘spiritual home” awaits him, 


Shaw finds 


and he will go—or not as he 
chooses—to this new country 
when the shadow of war has 
passed. The Westminster Ga- 
zette (London) gives the trans- 
lation of a letter published in 
the Vienna Neue 
by Siegfried Frebitsch, in this 


Freie Presse 


vein: 


“And thou also art sixty 


years old to-day, Bernard 
Shaw. Unluckily, the sad 
road to thee is shut off, and 


I must before all the world 
address thee. 

“On August 1, 1914, when 
this great unholy cataclysm 
began, I received your bust by 
Rodin, which you to me with 
good words did send. Now I 
stand before this immortal 
work and look into your 
lineaments. 

““Yes, thus you look, and 
thus you are—full of hatred 
and full of love; full of passion 
and full of calm; full of scorn 
and full of pity; full of sus- 
picion and full of trust; great 
in your knowledge and great 
in your mistakes; the most 
fanatical dreamer of the sons 
of Ireland, whose luster you 
are — Frondeur, revolutionary 
champion, martyr, destroyer 
of prejudice, herald with flying 
banners; adorer of truth, as 








“Take the national side of 
music. 

‘‘How many Germans, do you suppose, that go to hear 
German opera, go to hear Italian opera? 

“‘How many Italians go to hear German opera? 
surprized to know how few! 

“So, good luck to the community ideal!—which is going to 
break down nationalism in music, one-sidedness and narrowness, 
and give us music in the broad sense. And that influence is 
going to work its way into the public schools, is going to affect 
our great choral bodies, and, finally, it may even reach to our 
great opera-house and give us a cosmopolitan manager who will 
not favor one type or another, or be prejudiced one way or 
another. In other words, he will represent the democratic, 
American ideal, of which, by the bye, so far as music is concerned, 
we have precious little to boast of, as yet!” 


You’d be 


is revealed in your penetrat- 
ing glances; a Briton, a Puritan, an understander of England 
and her hypocrisy (understoed by you more than by any one); 
understander and misunderstander of wonderful Germany, who 
is and remains your spiritual home; thou Fortinbras out of 
Dublin; thou protesting Protestant! 

“Thou hast stept in daringly for us, for thou knewest us; 
thou knewest, and with far-reaching words thou didst speak 
against us all too quickly, but only quite in the beginning of 
this war, which you abhor . . . for you could not gage the 
lies and calumnies. Thou wilt come to look for thy home, and 
Germany will receive her son, lost from the land of genius, with 
open arms, because the desire remained pure. 

“Thou art,our friend. I greet thee and thy youth, and hope 
to see thee again. For already breaks the day in the East.” 


_ 











— 
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RECLAIMING CATHEDRALS FOR PRAYER 


MERICANS WHO USED TO VISIT cathedrals as the 
prime objective of many English towns will recall with 
varied emotions their encounters with the vergers. 

Some demanded fees, some barred the way altogether. These 
were the little thorns in the tourists’ path; but they seem now 


who ventured to kneel and say a prayer in a certain western 
cathedral, but was instantly made for by an alarmed verger 
with the words, ‘Please get up, madam! The dean has a par- 
ticular objection to people saying their prayers. 

People are beginning, since the war started, declares the 


> 


Times writer, to think of churches not 
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CHOIR OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 








It is observed that the English “are even coming to think of cathedrals as houses of God, 
and not as interesting examples of Gothic architecture. 


simply as ‘‘places to which they go at 
stated hours on Sunday,” and, strangest 


of all, he continues: 


‘‘They are even coming to think of 
cathedrals as houses of God and not as 
interesting examples of Gothic architec- 
ture, as homes for the spirit and not as 
sights for tourists. They wish to go to 
cathedrals also to think their own higher 
thoughts, and not only to study architec- 
ture or to listen to the choir on Sunday. 

‘*Now, cathedrals were built for this 
purpose as well as for others. They were 
meant to be houses of God where he 
welcomed all men at all hours; and they 
still bear the mark of that splendid pur- 
pose upon them in their largeness and 
beauty, however much that may have 
been defaced by neglect at one time and 
restoration at another. But we have 
almost forgotten this original purpose of 
theirs; and the Church itself seems al- 
most to have forgotten it. The Church 
treats its cathedrals as if they were 
museums, and in doing that it destroys 
even their beauty, because it destroys 
the life of that beauty. 

“There are many ways to religion, and 
listening to what the clergyman says in 
church is not the only way. A man may 
discover what religion is not only through 
words but by the silent contemplation 
of the great ‘works of religion in the past. 
There is in a cathedral a kind of music 
which speaks to the eye as music to the 
ear. It conveys all the passion and faith 
of the past as clearly as words them- 
selves, to some men more clearly. But 
it can not do this if every means is 
taken to hinder it; and in our cathedrals 
there are many hindrances. How, for 
instance, can any one hear what the 
building of a cathedral has to say to him 
if he can only visit the most sacred part 
of it in company with a verger, whose 
duty it is to explain to him all the facts 
about it as if they were facts about a 
museum? No doubt the verger is useful 
to tourists and to beginners in the study 
of architecture; but cathedrals were not 
built only for such people; they were 
* built to be houses of God and homes for 
the spirit of man. No doubt, also, there 








to rankle in the natives’ path also, for letters of protest and 
retort appear in the London Times and other English journals. 
One writer laments that the Church should treat her cathedrals 
as museums, “‘unlock the gates of choirs and chapels only upon 
payment of a fee, and worry the visitor with unwarranted atten- 
tions of a verger—polite, well instructed, and interesting tho 
that official usually is.” Since this writer took courage to 
speak his mind others have followed, and experiences are ven- 
tilated and compared. One doctor of divinity tells of ‘a lady 





are people who would do damage in a 
cathedral if they were not watched; yet they do not need the 
constant attendance of a verger in the nave; and there might 
always be vergers in the choir ready to give any information 
that was asked for and also to prevent damage. 

“There are, no doubt, some good reasons why one should 
always be attended by a verger in the choir: or rather they would 
be good if there were not a much better reason why one should 
not. But there is one overpowering reason why one should 
not—namely, that it turns the cathedral from a house of God 
into a museum. We do for the most part still think of Gothic 
architecture as av artistic curiosity. Even those who admire 
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it most often think of it entirely apart from the religion that 
produced it. But we can not even artistically understand it, 
unless it speaks to us of that religion. Without that it is like 
the mere sound of a poem to one who does not understand the 
sense. And how can it speak to any one of religion when he 
is accompanied by a verger whose duty it is to show him every- 
thing, even the tombs of modern bishops; and when, as often 
happens, he can see the choir only as one of a party of sightseers?” 


Canon Beeching, of Norwich Cathedral, answers the writer 
and points out to him that he is ‘‘a somewhat exceptional 
person,” and reminds him that ‘‘all general arrangements have 
to be made for ordinary folk.” To prove it, he adds: 


“Most, of the visitors who come to our cathedrals in these 
days are soldiers stationed in the place, or convalescent wounded 
from neighboring hospitals; and it is our experience that they 
do not find the church ‘speak to their spirit’ without some 
interpretation. What they look for is a sketch: of thé History, 
illustrated by the changes in style; and they .do not resent 
having features of special beauty pointed: out “to them.” I am 
told that only yesterday a Canadian who had been around with 
other wounded soldiers said, in taking leave, that he had ‘had 
the time of his life’; a compliment, no doubt, but. expressing 
satisfaction with his guide as well as with the ‘church. It is a 
fact, moreover, that ‘the tomb of a modern bishop,’ which to 
your correspondent represents the nadir of interest, appeals 
more to the ordinary Englishman than that’ of some “fine old 
Saxon bishop or Norman abbot of whom he has never heard.” 


It is obviously the duty of deans and chapters to remove or 
mitigate the difficulties standing in the way ‘of the: peaceful 
use of their cathedrals, says The Guardian (London), yet it 
points out the justice of remembering that some of the difficulties 
Thus: 


“In everything save the technical legal sense the “English 
cathedrals are national possessions. Here, as in all lands where 
they exist, they are glories of architecture, treasures of devotion, 
resting-places for the weary soul. But, with two or three 
exceptions, they are all very old—even a portion of Triiro, the 
only cathedral we have completed since the Reformation, has 
seen many centuries pass over its head. Being very old, cathe- 
drals everywhere cost great sums of money to_keep in‘repair. 
In some countries, such as France and Belgium, they are the 
actual property of the State, which maintains them in more 
or less good condition. In England the deans and: chapters 
are responsible for keeping them in structural repair; but,nearly 
every English cathedral is wofully poor, and if it were not for 
the visitors’ fees it would be impossible to keep the roofs water- 
tight, replace crumbling stonework, and perform other ab- 
solutely necessary works of renovation, to say nothing of defray- 
ing the heavy cost of warming, lighting, cleaning, watching, 
and providing the musical services. Few people have any notion 
what it costs to keep a great, old church, we will not. say in 
spick-and-span condition, but in reasonable order; only those 
responsible for the structural maintenance of such places as 
Warwick or Alnwick Castles, Hatfield House, or Blenheim 
Palace can realize how money melts away in such.cireumstances. 
Every generation fabulous sums are spent upon the repair of 
our cathedrals, and every now and again their resources prove 
to be utterly inadequate to the need. All the world knows that 
it is costing £70,000 for the most urgent works of safety at 
St. Paul’s, and that is only a beginning. 

‘‘Within the past ten years hundreds of thousands have been 
spent at Winchester and Canterbury together, and now Durham 
has to meet a heavy drain. One of the canonries at West- 
minster (£1,000 a year) has been suspended for many years 
because the money is urgently needed for the fabric; the abbey 
is losing at least another £1,000 a year by the falling-off in 
tourists’ fees. Yet at Westminster the whole of the building 
is free on two days in the week. Lincoln Cathedral is free from 
end to end every day outside the hours of service. Moreover, 
as the Dean of Norwich points out, it is unlikely that any one 
who wished to say his prayers in the choir of a cathedral would 
be asked to pay for the privilege.” 


The Guardian justifies the English habit against the Con- 
tinental by saying: 


are exceedingly stubborn. 


‘In religious matters we are a self-conscious race, and do 
not find it so easy as the Continental peoples to say our prayers 
in the midst of streams of tourists—perhaps, if the truth were 
known, they do not always find it so very easy either; the 
power of concentration is individual rather than racial.” 
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‘and ignornace.’ 





THE QUAKER VIEW OF MEXICO 


7 \HE KIND OF ARMY needed on the Mexican border 
is ‘a force of educators, teachers, doctors and sanitary 
engineers, farmers and agricultural experts, who will 

volunteer for terms of two or three years in the spirit of service 

such as we rendered Cuba at her time of crisis.’”’ This state- 
ment appears in an open letter issued by the Peace Committee 
of the Philadelphia yearly meeting of Friends, in urging the 
press of this country ‘‘not only to exert their power in supplying 

(in larger measure) trustworthy information about Mexico, but 

also to take their true place in guiding the thought of America 

and the world along constructive lines of international service 
and good-will.” The popular conception of the Mexican situa- 
tion, according to this committee, is ‘‘ based on misinformation 

Very recently, through ‘false ideas of: the 

personality and aims of the Mexican leaders” we ‘might have 

forced a war witha people opprest, impoverished, and exploited, 
who ‘should have only patient sympathy, and wise and disin- 


’ 


‘ terested help from the Government and citizens of our country.” 


The committee issues this statement of what it believes to be 


‘the fundamental facts of the situation: 


‘‘Mexico suffers from the misgovernment of centuries. The 
land has been, and is, held in vast tracts by private owners, 
of whom many are foreigners. While there are exceptions, 
néarly all these landholders have for generations reduced their 
tenants to peonage, or practical serfdom, and have forced them 
into ignorance.and depraved conditions of life. 

“The vast natural resources of Mexico, in oil and minerals, 
have been made over by concessions to English, German, French, 
Dutch, and American owners on such terms that the national 
wealth flows to other lands, andthe native Mexican: labor is 


-exploited so that. the workers continue in nearly all. cases im- 


poverished and unenlightened. 

“The dictatorial.and autocratic power of earlier Presidents 
erusht out the democratic spirit and imposed throughout Mexico 
the rule of unscrupulous. and all-powerful local political agents, 
who manipulated elections, administered the laws to suit the 
interests in. power, and ruled with ruthless military authority. 

‘*Education, marriage, and other social institutions have been 
church monopolies, and there have resulted ignorance and gen- 
eral neglect of what we consider common duties of decent living. 
Insurrection, revolution, and local anarchy have prevailed for a 
period of years. 

‘‘From the chaos some order is gradually appearing. In the 
judgment of men competent to form an intelligent and fair 
opinion, the so-called First Chief and his assistants are endeav- 
oring honestly and with a fair measure of success to restore 
government and redress the age-old wrongs of the Mexican 
people. 

‘*A large number of the States are at peace. As rapidly and 
justly as possible land is allotted to small holders on terms that 
guarantee continued cultivation of the soil and the independence 
of the workers. The local political autocrats of the earlier 
régime are being gradually supplanted by duly constituted civil 
officers, who represent the best elements in their community. 
The church monopolies are abridged and education and other 
important matters are placed under civil authority. In a num- 
ber of States traffic in alcoholic drinks has been abolished with 
immediate good results. 

‘There has developed an intense rivalry among the differ- 
ent States to see which can organize the greatest number of 
schools. Already there are said to be twenty times as many 
schools as in the last epoch of President Diaz, and under the 
influence of Carranza five hundred teachers have been sent to 
the United States to study modern pedagogy and school 
administration. 

“‘Several of the States, chiefly in the north, near the United 
States border, are unsettled and in insurrection. Roving bands 
of outlaws are abroad and lawless leaders are making trouble. 

‘‘For a time such men will make raids and commit depre- 
dations not only in Mexico, but occasionally over the border 
in the United States. 

“The boundary between the United States and Mexico is 
1,756 miles long, as far as from New York to Denver. Most 
of this distance is wild mountain and desert country, without 
roads and with very little water. For hundreds of miles there 
is no railroad on the Mexican side, and troops of either country 
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must be. transported.on the United States railroad. Such z 
bordet-cain-not be patrélled so as to prevent occasional incursions 
by outlaw bands, and it is more criminal than foolish for the 
press to urge such chance acts of outlawry as a cause of war. 

“These in briefest form are some of the facts the people of 
the United States are entitled to know. If properly presented 
and. supplemented, they will revolutionize public opinion. 

““Altho there is need of. cooperation with,Mexico for police 
and patrol duty, our country does_not need a large force of 
young and inexperienced troops on the border.” 





HUMOR A BLESSING IN CHURCH-LIFE 

HE BLESSED SPIRIT OF HUMOR thiet:: helps in’ so 

many difficulties is especially needful in church-life in 

order that .congregation and minister may cooperate 
in peace, observes a writer in The Homiletic Review (New York, 
September). Happily, this spirit is active to a considerable 
degree, but there is room for more of it, as, for instance, in the 
ease of that “‘blight’’ commonly known as gossip. Humor 
teaches us not to take chatter seriously and to see that it is 
‘‘mixed and exaggerated and in no case likely to be half so 
important as its retailer fancies.’ Again, added humor in 
church-life would serve in the ‘‘more or ‘less real causes of 
pique and alienation among members of a congregation.” Alex- 
ander the Coppersmith offends Worshipful Dignity, we are told, and 
the latter ceases-to attend church. Such a man takes himself 
and his grudges too seriously and ‘needs hypodermies of humor 


to be injected into his nature.’”” Humor should be requisitioned 


also in the rivalries and social friction between various denomi- 
nations as well as within individual congregations, and the 
writer goes on to relate that— 


“Tt is not unheard of that this or that congregation, or this 
or that denomination, should exploit itself as having more wealth 
or prestige than others, and hold out these attractions to win 
adherents from other flocks or ecclesiastical bodies. St. Brag- 
gart’s Church should never be taken altogether seriously. In a 
eountry such as ours no one church has a monopoly of ‘the 
best people’ or of the rich or the cultured. If any one church 
had a preponderance of really cultivated people we may be sure 
it would not boast. Does not boasting disprove culture? . . 
One might think that a very sane use of humor in this: regard 
would be for the Church that is forsaken to take a jocose view 
of the matter and for the Church to which such persons might 
eome, from such motives, to take an even more humorous view 
of their approach. Unless a Church really had as its patron 
St. Braggart, it surely would do so.” 


Ministers as well as members of the congregation are fortu- 
nate when they remember to keep their sense of humor in work- 
ing order, we are told further, for ‘‘most words and happenings 
are not so fatal as they seem.”” The parishioner whose system 
or whose business is disturbed ‘‘does not actually change the 
pastor’s destiny by a lack of geniality,’’ and he is to be counted 
a happy clergyman who realizes that Mrs. Tempest-in-a-Teapot 
is “‘not the final arbiter in human affairs.”” and who keeps in 
mind the ‘‘essential difference between a storm ai sea and one 


We read then: 


“‘Within the Church it is well to take more lightly than is 
often done the gibing and caxping that are heard from the out- 
side. ‘Mr. Faultfinder, who never attends church services, keeps 
in stock details as to the sins and peceadillos of all the church- 
members in town. According to him there are no real Christians 
in the community. He claims to be as good or better than any 
of them, altho he does ‘not profess anything.’ Yet he pro- 
fesses to be a member of a family, as son, husband, father; he 
is a citizen, living under the laws and protection of the nation; 
he is part of a community; he is a factor in the business and the 
life of the town and State; he is under the moral order of the 
world; he benefits by the normal and religious zeal of the 
Christians who strive to permeate the lives of all by the influ- 
ence of truth and ideals. Yet he does not profess anything. 
In fact, he professes to be a good husband, son, or father, or 
all of these. - He’ professes to be an honest and upright man. 
He professes to be a citizen. Yet he considers himself outside 


in a small culinary vessel.” 
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_ all and qualified to be the censor of the Chureh and of its people. 


He can. tell you what the Church ought to do, what all its 
members ought to do. And Church people sometimes take 
these outpourings seriously.” 


Choosing as a subject for humorous treatment the “active and 
aggressive elderly business man” with set notions about the 
age-limit for usefulness in the pulpit, the writer remarks that 
“*he would be angered by a suggestion that his own natural 
force is abated, but he draws an arbitrary time-limit for any 


minister.’”’ Moreover— 


“He ignores the practise of the Roman Catholic Church, 
admittedly wise in administration, of having popes, cardinals, 
and other high ecclesiastics men of many years. He ignores 
the facts of life all around him, the men and women who are 
leaders in every sphere who are no longer young. This is tragic 
enough for the ministers, but what the churches of Protestant- 
ism in general need is to laugh at themselves. The spectacle 
of Protestantism crippling itself by refusing to utilize the vigor, 
ability, and experience of multitudes of its clergymen who hap- 
pen to be beyond fifty has its grotesque aspects. Where wis- 
dom and judgment and experience are supposed to be revered 
and cultivated, the world sees Christians acting with conspicu- 
ous lack of these, excluding from pulpits such as have arrived 
at the time of life when men are generally chosen for presidents 
of the nation or governors of States, and elected to other offices 
that demand activity as well as talents. 

“There are multitudes of gracious souls in the churches who 
happily now see clearly the incongruities, contradictions, and 
ill-proportioned things in church-life and by their gifts of vision 
and of light lead the way to better conditions. But the ranks 
of this company need to be added to. The Church has been 
instructed, hectored, scolded, and heckled with more or less 
effect. It seems possible that, amid its serious work, it needs 
a more generally disseminated spirit of humor.” 





MOTOR-AID TO CHURCHGOING 
AMENTING THE SUMMER-TIME ABSENCE 


church of so many motorists, a writer recently quoted in 
these columns asked why the motor-car shouldn’t be used 
to promote rather than to hinder churchgoing. People who ask 
this question are told by the Rev. Paul B. Jenkins, in The Wis- 
consin Motorist, that they quite neglect ‘‘the fact that tens of 
thousands of automobiles are used every Sunday to take people 


from 


to church instead of away from it.’’ According to Dr. Jenkins, 


who is pastor of Immanuel Presbyterian Church in Milwaukee: 


‘**One might as well denounce a horse and buggy, or a bicycle, 
or a motor-boat as a menace to the Sabbath and the church 
because people use these on Sunday for other than churchgoing 
purposes. . . . The car enables thousands of people to go to 
ehurch every Sunday who never could get there without it. 
Any influential city church will have a score or more of cars 
lined up in front of it at church-time, and I know of no end 
of country churches whose grounds are simply stacked with 
the ears of farmers and their families who now can go to church, 
and do go, as they never could before. Especially during the 
summer vacation season, many rural churches are attended by 
summer motorists and campers who now can go to chureh 
where formerly it was impossible.” 

This minister would prefer to hear the coming and the popu- 
larity of the automobile praised ‘‘as the latest great aid to 
ehureh attendance on the part of many who could not come 
before, especially those at a distance elderly people, children, 
‘shut-ins,’ and the like.”’ 
he adds: 


Speaking from his own experience, 


**Probably twenty-five children, perhaps more, are brought 
to my own Sunday-school every Sunday in their family cars, 
and a much larger proportion of our adult congregations come 
in the same way. 

“T know of one Wisconsin country chureh which has for 
years’ had an enormous barn, electric lighted and capable of 
accommodating nearly one hundred horses, for sheltering the 
teams of its farmer-attendants, but which is now doing away 
with this entirely because so many of its people have adopted 
the automobile instead. 
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DISRAELI AS “DEFENDER OF 
THE FAITH” 


Earle. In Succession to W. F. 
he Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Illustrated with Rare Portraits. 
New York: 


Buckle, Geo 
Masrpenay. 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 
Volume IV. Large octavo, pp. x-60. 
The Macmillan Company. $3. 

In this the fourth volume of the monu- 
mental Disraeli biography, the original and 
brilliant qualities of England’s great con- 
servative statesman are brought into clear 
light. Disraeli’s mind and character, with 
their deep Oriental coloring, are presented 
in a still more vivid setting than in the 
earlier volumes. The series of pictures of 
aristocratic Victorian England, the milieu 
of which Disraeli was to become the central 
star, receiving and shedding effulgence, is 
continued without loss of splendor. Mr. 
Buckle has more than redeemed his prom- 
ise to continue to the best of his ability the 
work on Mr. Monypenny’s lines and in his 
spirit. When Mr. Monypenny was com- 
pleting the second volume of the biography, 
his health was rapidly failing and he died 
ten days after its publication. 

Interesting and replete with present sug- 
gestiveness as are the author’s chapters de- 
scriptive of Disraeli’s brilliant political and 
intellectual personality as seen against the 
background of the mid-Victorian era, these 
are yet eclipsed by the pages devoted to the 
depiction and analysis of the religious and 
oriental side of the great Jew’s character. 
Mr. Buckle has here brought out and set 
in an intellectual perspective, strikingly sig- 
nificant for us of the present, a new side of 
Disraeli’s baffling, enigmatic personality. 

Of all Disraeli’s sensational exploits dur- 
ing a career unrivaled for forensic versatil- 
ity none is so dramatic, in the biographer’s 
view, as is Disraeli’s appearance in the 
religious arena of Oxford in November, 
1864. The ideas about religion current in 
Oxford at this time were, as the biographer 
accurately notes, no longer those of the ris- 
ing Broad Church school whose leaders were 
Stanley and Jowett, and those of the men 
of science ‘‘rightly clamoring for further 
recognition in the university, and perme- 
ated with the spirit of Darwin’s ‘ Origin of 
Species,’ published five years before.” 
Both schools, he asserts ‘‘gravitated”’ to- 
ward the Liberal party. ‘Both latitudi- 
narianism in the shape of the higher criti- 
cism and evolution in its more extravagant 
claims impugned the tradition of the Semi- 
tic Scriptures.’”” Whether in a political or 
in an intellectual and religious aspect, there- 
fore, concludes his biographer, both were 
repugnant to Disraeli; and “he gladly 
seized the opportunity to expose their weak- 
nesses and hold up these new-fangled lights 
to scorn and derision.” He cites a striking 
passage from Disraeli’s Oxford speech—a 
speech which throws much light upon the 
intellectual milieu and has lost none of its 
interest to-day: 

‘Our empire is now unrivaled for its 
extent, but the base—the material base— 
of that empire is by no means equal to the 
colossal superstructure. It is not our iron 
ships; it is not our celebrated regiments; 
it is not these things which have created, 
or indeed really maintain, our —~ It 
is the character of the peopl Now, I 
want to know where that le char- 
acter of the English people will be if they 
are to be influenced and guided by a 





| probably it will still increase. 





Church of immense talent, opulence, and 
power, without any distinctive creed. 
You have in this country accumulated 
wealth that never has been equaled, and 
You have 
a luxury that will some day peradventure 
rival even your wealth. And the union of 
such circumstances with a Church without 
a distinctive creed will lead, I believe, to a 
dissoluteness of manners and morals rarely 
equaled in the history of man, but which 
prepares the tomb of empires. 

Will these opinions (those of scientific 
Biblical criticism) succeed? _ Is there a pos- 
sibility of their success? My conviction is 
that they willfail . . . fortworeasons. In 
the first place, having examined all their 
writings, I believe without any exception, 
whether they consist of fascinating elo- 
quence, diversified learning, and pictur- 
esque sensibility—I speak seriously what 
I feel—and that, too, exercised by one 
honored in this university, and whom to 
know is to admire and regard (Dean 
Stanley); or whether you find them in 
the cruder conclusions of prelates (Bishop 
Colenso) who appear to have commenced 
their theologic al studies after they have 
grasped the crozier, and who introduce to 
society their obsolete discoveries with the 
startling wonder and frank ingenuousness 
of their own ravages; or whether I read the 
lucubrations of nebulous professors, who 
seem in their style to have revived chaos, 
and who, if they could only succeed in 
obtaining a perpetual study of their writ- 
ings, would go far to realize that eternal 
punishment to which they object; or 
lastly, whether it be the provincial arro- 
gance and the precipitate self-complacency 
which flash or flare in an essay or review, 
I find that the common characteristic of 
their writings is this, that their learning 
is always second-hand.” 


The unexpected appearance of Disraeli in 
a new role, that of Defender of the Faith, 
startled Liberal and Radical England. 
Disraeli in his famous novels, which had 
taken by storm the literary world, had 
already, it is true, taken a firm stand upon 
the side of the traditional interpretation of 
the Scriptures. But in those days his in- 
fluence was merely academic. Now, he was 
a power in the land. And his accession to 
the ranks of the Church, then assaulted by 
science, undermined from within, and strug- 
gling for her intellectual position in the 
world, was counted as a tower of strength. 
The new picturesque champion of the 
Church in an impassioned speech denunci- 
atory of the novel doctrines of the evolu- 
tionists as to the origin of man had used the 
expression, ‘‘My lords, I am on the side of 
the angels.’’ Froude has drawn for us, the 
biographer notes, the picture of the orator 
who claimed to be on the side of the angels 
addressing the university dons and country 
clergy “in a black-velvet shooting-coat, 
and wide-awake hat, as if he had been acci- 
dentally passing through the town.” He 
was accused of insincerity, and his suddenly 
assumed sacrosanct attitude was contrasted 
with the earlier fantastic pose. Disraeli’s 
biographer nevertheless asserts that he was 
perfectly sincere, and that he wasonly ‘‘con- 
centrating in an unforgettable phrase his 
most vital convictions.”” Ata time when a 
certain infidelity had become fashionable 
and was considered the cachet of learning in 
the intellectual world, and among the élite, 
Disraeli had the courage to uphold the 
old traditions. With all the power of his 
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Do you want the 


nurse to leave her 
charge while 
she goes to make 


broths 2 


You know how annoying 
this is—often how dangerous. 
Franco-American Broths, 
especially prepared for in- 
valids and children, require 
only to be heated (if they are 
desired warm). They are 
complete to every fine de- 
tail and the nurse does not 
have tostep outof the room 
to get them ready to serve. 


Franco- 
American 
Broths 


for hnwalids 
and (hildren 


Always ready, always uni- 
form, always scrupulously 
pure, always containing 
ingredients of the highest 
quality—these are the fac- 
tors which render Franco- 
American Broths so valuable 
an aid to mothers, to physi- 
cians, to nurses in achieving 
the best results with those 
in theircare. Instead of dis- 
turbing the household and 
upsetting the kitchen, con- 
sider how much more con- 
venient, sensible and eco- 
nomical it is to haveon hand 
a supply of the delicious, 
pure, beneficial, ever-ready 
Franco-American Broths. 
Beef Chicken Mutton Clam 

May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Fifteen cents the can 


Franco-American Broths are on sale at 
the better class of grocery stores. Ifthe 
grocer happens to be without a supply, 
we will send (prepaid anywhere of 
Mississippi River) a case Containing we 
dozen cans, all one kind or assorted, on re- 
ceipt of check or money evder for $3.60. 





THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 





Makers of Franco-American Soups 
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Brief Specifications 


New double cowl body 

40 horsepower four cylinder sleeve- 
valve motor 

121 inch wheelbase 

Seven passenger seating capacity 

34 x 4% inch tires—non-skid rear 

Moto-Meter 

Cantilever rear springs 

Auto-Lite starting and lighting 
system 

Electric switches on steering 
column 

Vacuum tank fuel feed 

Gasoline tank in rear with gauge 


**Made in U. S. A.** 
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The Latest ads 





SLEEVE-VALVE MOTOR 


Model 88-4 


$1285 


F.O.B. Joledo 


~ Reviewing a Great 


Just about one year ago the whole 
country was sitting on edge in an- 
ticipation of our introducing the 
sleeve-valve Knight motored car. 


Everyone knew that practically all of 
the European car manufacturers had 
adopted the sleeve-valve motor in 
preference to all others. Everyone 
knew of its wide and sweeping success. 


So they patiently waited! 


In Europe the Knight motored car had 
been selling at from $4000 to $8000. 


But it had been rumored that we would 
offer a Knight motored car at a price 
that would be revolutionary. 





So thousands of people who were on 
the verge of buying other cars— 
waited. 


Then came the Willys- Knight an- 


nouncement, 


From our initial announcement alone 
our production was oversold for six 
months. 


As the new Willys-Knight cars went 
into use and the remarkable ability 
of the motor received actual demon- 
stration, thousands and thousands 
of additional orders continued to 
pour in. 
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ies people were astounded at With considerable gratification we now motor cars of the year. 
thfllys-Knight performance. make another Willys- Knight an- 
nouncement. The wheelbase has been lengthened to 
121 inches, 
bthness of operation; the Of the sleeve-valve motor we need say 5 ies ev 
$i climination of gear shifting; but little. In the hands of tens of It now seats seven passengers. 
ence of carbon troubles; the thousands of owners it has stood up The rear springs are now cantilever— 
guipower, coupled with ext and delivered far in excess of any of the easiest riding springs in the world 
9 COUPIC? WITH Cxtreme our descriptions or claims. ‘ — ; 
8; its economy and _ all . 
simplicity immediately es- 
‘1 a new standard of motor 
lency, 


ey | The quiet bevel drive gears are con- 
Probably the most distinguished tinued. 


feature of the new Willys-Knight is 
the striking body design. Finished in rich French Blue with 
battleship gray wheels, and highly 

ee ai The body is much longer—and lower. polished aluminum fittings, this 
amy the Willys - Knight It has that fashionable double cowl newest Willys-Knight is now one of 

F's pointed to and conceded feature. The new harmonious and the country’s smartest motor cars. 

me of the great substantial graceful lines now make the Willys- 

s of the industry. Knight one of the most attractive Demonstrations now. 


ompany, Toledo, Ohio 
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No tiresome trudging to the cellar to fix the fire at 
0 No getting up in an icy room, in the early- 
morning darkness of raw midwinter, to shake down 


bedtime. 


the ashes and open the dampers. 
Instead, every room in your home 


cozy at bedtime and cheerily warm in the morning. 


All this comfort, and more, is yours from the day 
you install a Dunham Vapor Heating System—and 


with a minimum coal expense. 


Send for our booklet, “The 3 H’s.” 
new light on the heating problem—tells you of the 
Thermostat, a handsome clock- 
like instrument which, fastened on the wall and 


wonderful am 


The Literary 


Z)UNHA 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 





Dunham Thermostat 


comfortable and 





Asornamentaland 
asefulasaclock. Fite 
on the wall—connects 
electrically. Canbe 
set so the house will be 
at any desired temper- 
ature at any hour. 


It throws a 


operated electrically, can be set so that the house 
will be at any desired temperature at any hour. 

In this book, too, you’ll learn of the coal-saving, 
noise-stopping Dunham Radiator Trap and of the 
convenience and luxury of the Dunham Inlet Valve. 


You need our book, “The 3 H’s.” 


Dunham office for it. 


Write to any 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 


DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Chicago New York San Francisco 
-_ a BRANCHES : Salt Lake City 
Rochester Birmingham Indianapolis Davenport Fort Worth Spokane 
Albany Pittsburgh Louisville Des Moines allas Portland, Ore. 
Philadelphia Cleveland Milwaukee St. Louis Denver Seattle 
Wi gton,D.C. Detroit Minneapolis Kansas City Cheyenne Los Angeles 





Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices: Halifax Montreal 


Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 








How to Deal With 
HUMAN NATURE 
IN BUSINESS 


By SHERWIN CODY 
Author of “How to Do Business by Letter,”’ ““The Art of 
Writing and Speaking the English Language,’ Etc. 
A Big, Practical Book on Doing Business by 
Correspondence, Advertising, and Salesmanship. 


Direction, Suggestion, Study, and Example, based on 
the Real Psychology of Business Effort. 

Considers with care National Characteristics, Service, 
Your Own Valuation of Yourself, Monopoly for Ev- 
ery Man, The Mind and How It Works, Advertising, 
The Imaginative Method and Its Uses, Principles of 
Appeal, Proportion and Emphasis, Analyzing a Busi- 
ness, Correspondence, Various Styles in Business 
Letter Writing, System in Mail Order Correspondence, 
A Study of the Grocery Business, Collections by Mail, 
etc. Price, $2.00 Net; by mail, $2.12 


Funk & Wagnalls ‘Simian, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


prevents all odors of 
the body 


and keeps the skin and clothing fresh 
and sweet throughout the hottest day. 
““Mum”’ does not check healthful 
| perspiration—that would be harmful. It 
neutralizes all odors as they come. 
**Mum’’ is economical—little needed at 
atime—lasts from bath to bath—no waste. 
A snow-white, greaseless cream— 
harmless to skin and clothing. 
25c-sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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eloquence he upheld the thesis that whatever 
man may be biologically and physiologically 
he is something more; and this something 
more, which transcends biological and phy- 
siological science, is the most distinetive 
and essential thing about him. ‘And even 
the scientific world,’’ writes Mr. Buckle “ is 
now coming round to this opinion.’”’ The 
course of events, he holds, has largely jus- 
tified Disraeli’s hope, exprest in 1864, that 
‘the Teutonic rebellion against the Divine 
truths entrusted to the Semites’’ would ul- 
timately meet with the fate of ‘‘the Celtic 
insurrection of Voltaire and the Encyclo- 
pedists.”” And he asserts further that the 
incapacity of science to take the place of 
religion is now much more widely recog- 
nized than it was in the days when Huxley 
and Tyndall flourished. 


MR. BISHOP’S BOOK ON PRESI- 
DENTIAL ELECTIONS 

Bishop, Joseph Bucklin. Presidential Nomina- 
tions and Elections. A History of American Con- 
ventions, National Campaigns, Inaugurations, and 
Campaign Caricature. With numerous Illustrations. 
Pp. x-237. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50 net. 


Illustrated by striking, historic carica- 
tures suggestive of epochal events and in- 
cidents in American politics, Mr. Bishop’s 
book may be called one of the most inter- 
esting of its class. In 1904 he published a 
volume entitled, ‘‘Our Political Drama,”’ 
which is now out of p int. It consisted of 
a compilation of notable phases of Presi- 
dential politics, together with personal 
anecdotes and incidents. In the present 
volume the original material has been re- 
tained, but it has been so amplified as to 
present a complete review of Presidential 
conventions, elections, and inaugurations 
down to the present time. The book is 
authoritative and instructive, highly amus- 
ing as well—the cartoons of Nast, Keppler, 
Gillain, and of others noted in their day 
serving to recall striking moments of politi- 
eal history. The author has drawn upon 
Stanwood’s ‘‘Histo y of the Presidency,” 
which is characterized by him as ‘“‘an in- 
exhaustible mine of exact information” as 
regards conventions, campaigns, and elec- 
tions. Other sources drawn freely upon for 
typical instances and to illustrate ‘‘high 
moments” of Presidential history are Col. 
A. K. MeClure’s ‘‘Our Presidents and 
How We Made Them”; Thurlow Weed’s 
‘* Autobiography” treeley’s ‘‘ Recollee- 
tions of a Busy Life’’; and ‘*The American 
Statesmen Series.” 

With a fine instinct for characteristic and 
highly typical episodes, joined to detailed 
and thorough knowledge of great political 
strategists, such as Webster, Clay, Jackson, 
Seward, Choate, Blaine, Conkling, and their 
successors of our own period, Mr. Bishop 
gives us an ordered, vivid presentation of 
the successive battles for political power 
which mark the long struggle, with alter- 
nate triumphs, between the two contending 
political ideals represented by Jefferson and 
Hamilton. The story opens with an ac- 
count of that peculiarly American institu- 
tion that age can not wither nor custom 
stale—the nominating convention. ‘‘A 
purely American invention and a natural 
outgrowth of popular government”’ is the 
author’s definition of it. It came into 
being with the extension of the suffrage, 
and was the natural expression of the 
evolution of democracy. Before the Revo- 
lution and for years afterward, political 
action, in the words of the author, was deter- 
mined ‘‘by voluntary and unofficial asso- 
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ciations or coteries of persons who were 
drawn together by kindred opinions, and 
whose prominence in the affairs of the 
community made them its natural leaders.”’ 
These gatherings took the name caucus, a 
word supposedly of Indian origin. These 
caucuses are of paramount importance in 
tracing the structural development of polit- 
ical parties in the Republic. 


MEMORIALS OF A. R. WALLACE 


Marchant, James. Alfred Russel Wallace: 
Letters and Reminiscences. 8vo, pp. x-507. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $5 net. . 

To the book-buyer may occur the ques- 
tion, Why under the circumstances should I 
be asked to purchase this expensive volume? 
The circumstances are that in 1905 Wallace 
published his autobiography, leaving, one 
would say, little to be said; and the “ Life 
and Letters of Charles Darwin”’ had already 
told very much indeed of Wallace’s life and 
opinions. Both contained at least the prin- 
cipal elements of Wallace’s correspondence, 
while for his life and labors the present 
volume draws largely upon both. 

The answer is threefold: (1) the Darwin- 
Wallace correspondence is here published 
entire for the first time. That is of great 
convenience and historical value. (2) In 
his own account of his life two dominant 
traits in Wallace’s character could be ex- 
hibited only implicitly—his generosity to 
his contemporaries and his extreme mod- 
esty. , Wallace might well have said of him- 
self, ‘‘I have been one of the most modest 
scientists of my generation,” but in doing so 
he would have invalidated his claim. (3) 
Letters and'life are here so closely blended 
that they afford mutual illumination. Con- 
sequently, the reader who would possess an 
objective view, from the Wallace angle, of 
Darwin's colleague in the discovery of 
natural selection must have this book. 

Mr. Marchant has divided his work into 
seven parts, ‘‘Early Years,” ‘‘The Discov- 
ery of Natural Selection,” ‘‘The Works on 
Biology and Geographical Distribution” 
(the correspondence is principally arranged 
as supplements to these three chapters), 
‘*Home-Life,”’ ‘‘ Social and Political Views,” 
‘Astronomy and Spiritualism,” and “‘ Char- 
acteristics.’’ There is a (probably) complete 
classified list of Wallace’s writings and also 
a really good index. 

The impression made by a rapid and 
then by a more leisurely reading of the 
volume is wholly favorable to subject and 
to author. One gets almost a clairvoyant 
view of Wallace’s life. And also upon 
problems more general—such as, Why does 
scientific investigation so often lead to 
‘‘materialism’’? and, Does such material- 
ism altogether deserve condemnation?— 
light is afforded. 

The essential. elements of Wallace’s ca- 
reer are now so well known as not to need 
rehearsal here. One may, however, call 
attention to some of the features that ap- 
pear in the volume. It comes almost with 
surprize to discover contemporary reference 
to events so far away as the Crimean War 
and the Indian Mutiny; to intimacy with 
persons so interesting and so commanding 
as the famous Rajah Brooke; to places so 
distant and so different as the Amazon, the 
Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, and the 
East Indies. Here are activities which con- 
cern biology in a wide range and profound 
depth, anthropology, astronomy, and psy- 
chical research. And above all, there are 
revealed in the soul of one of the foremost 
of modern scientists and investigators a 
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MDCIN ONE wry This Wonder Box has a new home in it for you. 


Resplendent in soft, velvety nature colors— 
delicate greens, soft buffs and yellows, or pale blues. 





The Most Beautiful Wall Tint 


For this Wonder Box is the Alabastine package, and Alabastine is an 
interior wall tint put up in the entire range of tints and colors—the fin- 
est, most beautiful, and economical wall tint on the market; costs 75“ 
less than flat wall paints and is much less expensive than wall papers. 
Think of its ease and simplicity of preparation and application. 

An ordinary galvanized pail will do to mixin. For the amount you 
need mix in this proportion: For each five pound package of 
Alabastine add two quarts of cold water (not necessarily hot water), 
stir for a minute, and Alabastine is ready to apply. There is every- 
thing ‘‘wonderful’’ about that, including its ease. 

And Alabastine can be applied with just ordinary care—we give 
complete instructions on each package how to do that—with an 
ordinary flat wall brush. 

Then if you want new and individual tints and colors you can 
obtain them by inter-mixing colors and tints of Alabastine. 


Send for Alabastine Color Scheme 
Demonstrator—It’s Free 


A new and unique way of showing color scheme possibil- 
ities with Alabastine. Gives complete idea of room effects. 
We will receive thousands of requests for the Demon- 
strator. They will be sent out in the order of receipt of re- 
quests for them, so kindly send in yours today. Address: 
The Alabastine Co., 406 GrandvilleRd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Compliment your walls with Alabas hie~den's merely kals 
See the red cross and circle is on each package you buy 


when delivered at your home. Al Drug, Paint and H are stores, THI ONLY TOOL 
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BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
be sent you free. Write your name and 
address in the margin and state what 
cag kind of building you are planning. 
Roofing a Home 
Building a Poultry House 
Building a Bungalow 
Building a Barn 
Building Your Own Garage 
£ Covering Your Factory 
Artistic Roofs 





eneration 


The first RU-BER-OID roof 
was laid nearly 25 years ago. 


It was a novelty. 
But it made good. 


RU-BER-OID became the stand- 
ard prepared roofing. 


Time has proved it the best and 
least expensive of all roofings. 


RU-BER-OID roofs laid more 
than 20 years ago are still giving 
good service. Many of them have 
not cost one penny for repairs. 
You can distinguish genuine RU-BER- 
OID from imitaticns by the “‘ Ru-ber-oid 
man” on the wrapper. 


Your dealer will show you RU-BER-OID 
in Slate Gray, Tile Red and Copper Green. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 


. 573 Woolworth Building, New York 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles and 
Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete. 

The Paraffine Paint Co., San Francisco, (Under License) 

The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY. 


TH:ia-¢ U-BER-OID 


COSTS MORE - WEARS peOoOrina 


mace sy THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, new york, soston, cHicaco 








QURSELF FOR LEADED 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
QURSE AND PERSONALITY ERS} 
Yl Grenville Kleiser. Shows you how to do 
this by developing your powers of voice, style, 
mirid and body. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 


have always been mighty in- 
TH teresting people, and nobody 
knows them better than Justin 


McCarthy. He knows their ap as thoroughly as he does 
their present, and when he tells all about both in his book, 
“Ireland and Her Story,” he makes a story which the 
critics unite in pronouncing “as fascinating as a novel.” 
One might add that this brilliant little history is much more 
fascinating than many novels, and, better yet, itis true. The 
price is only $1.08 postpaid. 


AGAIN,, are celebrated for 


THE IRIS their rollicking humor and keen 

wit. Good stories of them are 
always welcome. Certainly when one of the cleverest of 
Irish storytellers brings out a book it can not fail to make a 
hit ‘Seumas MacManus is the present day Prince of Irish 
Storytellers, and his book, “The Red Poocher,” has been 
greeted everywhere with such . erlatives of praise that it 
is useless to try to quote them. May as well let every reader 
met his own exclamations of delight when he closes the 

It can be had for 83 cents postpaid. 


ONCE MORE, are lovers 
through and through. When 
we want an ideal love story, 

we pick out a gallant, poetic, passionate Irishman and his 

blue-eyed colleen, and we are pretty sure to develop a love 
story fit to set to music or put upon the stage. There are 
always novelty, humor, tenderness, passion, and sometimes 
tragedy in them. Anna: MacManus, sometimes known as 

thna Carbery,’” the wife of Seumas MacManus, was 
endowed with a rare insight into the character and nature 
of these oo. I a e- With the pen of an artist and 

a great love in her heart, she has written six beautiful, 

throbbing, magically appealing Irish love stories which now 

appear in the book, “* The Passionate Hearts,” a treasure 
for any one. The price is 83 cents postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: NEW YORK 















Before— 
After treatment with 
Barreled Sunlight 


Use the sun— 
, e 
don’t pay for light 
The best and most wholesome light is 
natural light—daylight. Furthermore, 
it is free. The natural conclusion is to 
provide your factory with as much day- 
light as possible. 
You can save from one-half to three- 
quarters of an hour electric lighting every 
day—simply treat your ceilings and walls with 


“Barreled Sunlight’””—Rice’s 
Gloss Mill White. 


Made also as a Flat Wall 
Paint for office and hotel use. 
Write today for our book,‘ More 

Light,”” and Sample Board. 
U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINTCO. 
29 Dudley St., Providence, R.1. ”¢- U- 5. Pat. Om. 





THE ORIGINAL- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUT 





modesty, a humility, and a gentleness that 
are their own praise. For example, instead 
of being jealous of his codiscoverer Dar- 
win, he gave him the name of ““‘The New- 
ton of Natural History.’’ And so fearful 
was Wallace of receiving praise not due 
him that, at the jubilee of the joint an- 
nouncement of the discovery of natural 
selection, he credited Darwin with con- 
ceiving the idea twenty years before he 
himself saw it. Once more, few scientists 
would admit that he required at least five 
readings to appreciate fully one of Darwin’s 
masterpieces. 

It is for certain good reasons—for com- 
pleteness of certain correspondence, for 
practical reproduction of essays valuable 
but inaccessible—like one printed in 1855 
—for an unbiased yet fair and eminently 
readable account of a notable life—that this 
volume is valuable. The work is fully jus- 
tified by its many excellences. In a second 
impression we hope the quite considerable 
number of proof-readers’ errors will be 
removed. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE FUTURE 

Sellars, R. W. (Ph.D.). The Next a, in 
Democracy. Cloth, pp. 272. ew York The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 

The next step in democracy, according to 
Professor Sellars, is the socia zation of in- 
dustry—the gradual reorganization of our 
social disorder in the interests of the whole 
of society rather than of any one part or of 
a few individuals. The movement which 
is most actively working for this next step 
is socialism—not the visionary socialism of 
the Utopians nor the dogmatic revolu- 
tionary socialism of the Marxians—but a 
new evolutionary socialism. By defining 
socialism in terms of its purpose he pre- 
sents us with a conception much broader 
than has hitherto been present in the 
public mind and than many socialists weuld 
perhaps be willing to accept. ‘‘Socialism 
is a democratic movement whose purpose 
is the securing of an economic reorganiza- 
tion of society which will give the maximum 
possible of justice, liberty, and efficiency 
and whose plan is the gradual socializing of 
industry to the degree and extent that seem 
experimentally feasible.” 

With this as his basis, the author pre- 
sents socialism as a progressive state of 
mind willing to learn all that the new 
social sciences may have to teach it, ready 
to accept a program of general advance 
and to cooperate with all forces that move 
toward that goal. This at once makes 
socialism less of a bugaboo, but not less a 
determined critic of the present order. 
Three of the chapters deal with miscon- 
ceptions of socialism or objections to it, 
one is a critique of the history of socialism. 
Particularly suggestive are the chapters on 
“The Ethics of Labor,’ ‘‘The Growth of 
Justice’’— which is commended to all 
lawyers—and ‘‘The Conditions of a Social 
Freedom,” in which from another angle the 
criticisms of the individualists are met. 
When asked just what results socialism 
hopes to accomplish Professor Sellars offers 
less visionary but quite as ideal answers as 
his predecessors. The chief hopes are the 
reduction of the disorder of the market, the 
lessening of wastes, a better distribution of 
human costs and of leisure, the elimination 
of unmerited poverty, and of all degrees of 
competition that are obviously antisocial 
in their consequences. It is interesting 
to note the similarity of several statements 
in the ‘‘Social Creed of the Churches” 
adopted by the Federal Council of the 
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Churches of America in 1908 and 1912, 
standing ‘‘for the abatement and preven- 
tion of poverty,” “for that degree of 
leisure for all which is a condition of the 
highest human life,” “for the most equita- 
ble division of the product of industry that 
can ultimately be devised.” 

The unique feature of the book is the 
study of the psychological strategy of human 
progress which is woven into all the chap- 
ters. Long ago the individual attained self- 
consciousness. 
that same level at which, by a study or the 
processes of its own development, it can 
learn how to direct its future. It is by the 
controlled process of conscious social 
evolution that the race’s goal is to be won. 
Whatever nation or party has learned that 
lesson has in its hands a mighty tool with 
which to fashion the future. Professor 
Sellars’s book, because of just this perspec- 
tive should aid greatly the cause of clear 
thinking on social issues by socialist, anti- 
socialist, and ‘‘indifferentist’”’ alike. 


MR. YEATS’S CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 


Yeats, William Butler. Reveries over Child- 
hood and Youth. With Frontispiece in Color. Pp. 
vii-131. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 

William Butler Yeats, the Irish literary 
celebrity, is regayded by some as a great 
poet. Books have been written about him 
and sonnets addrest to him. For a time 
he was the center of a sort of cénacle in 
Ireland. He had a good deal to do with 
the movement which is sometimes de- 
nominated the Irish Renaissance. Arrived 
at middle life and having sloughed off many 
of his early enthusiasms, he now gives the 
world in these ‘‘Reveries’” the history 
of his intellectual and moral life, laying 
bare all sorts of secrets, d la Rousseau. 
The book has a certain interest for those 
who like to study modern “‘intellectualism”’ 
in one of its peculiar manifestations. 
Altho written in an affected style and 
with disregard for literary conventions 
(including grammar), the ‘‘ Reveries’’ (ad- 
drest by the author ‘‘To those few people, 
mainly personal friends, who have read all 
that .I have written’) contain much in- 
formation about eminent contemporaries. 
Yeats’s father was one of the painters 
of the Preraffaelite group, and he knew 
Browning and his circle. A hint of the 
poet’s style and literary aims may be had 
from this extract: 


“Bred up in a studio where all things 
are discust and where I had even been 
told that indiscretion and energy are in- 
separable, I knew nothing of -the con- 
servatism or of the suspieions of piety. I 
had planned a drama like that of Greece, 
and romances that were, it may be, half 
Hugo and half de Lamotte-Fouqué, to bring 
into the town the memories and visions 
of the country and to spread everywhere 
the history and legends of medieval Ire- 
land, and to fill Ireland once more with 
sacred places. I even planned out and in 
some detail (for those mysterious lights 
and voices were never long forgotten) an- 
other Samothrace, a new Eleusis.”’ 


That these early dreams were destined 
to be disappointed, we learn from the words 
with which the book ends: 


**When I think of all the books I have 
read and of the wise words I have heard 
spoken, of the anxiety I have given to 
parents, of the hopes I have had, all life 
weighed in the scales of my own life seems 
to me a preparation for something that 
never. happens.” 


Now the race ic reaching ‘ 
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Cold Storage Plants, Stables, Business Garages. 


Completed in 3% Months 


When your business needs a building quickly, 
consider this example of what can be done right 
along in reinforced concrete. 


Work started on the Haas Building June Ist 
and finished September 20th—just 324 months 
to erect a modern manufacturing loft building, 
6 stories and basement, 155 by 100 feet—con- 
taining over 95,000 square feet of floor space. 


This reinforced concrete building is fireproof, 
permanent, sanitary, affords the maximum of 
light and ventilation, vibrates the least under 
heavy machinery, secures the lowest insurance 
rates, and requires almost no upkeep. 


A Free Book on Concrete 


Would you like more information about reinforced 
concrete? Send the coupon below for our book for 
executives, which illustrates buildings in various in- 
dustries, shows costs, how long to complete,. etc. 
Also ask your architect about reinforced concrete 
for your building. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Members of the Portland Cement Association 
30 Broad Street, New York Corn Ex. Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 


PORTLAND 


I expect to build a 


Nature of Business ......... 
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othec makes are measured 


THE ATLAS PorTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad St., New York, or Corn Exchange Bank Bidg., Chicago. 


Send to name and address below book on Industrial Buildings, including Lofts, Warehouses, Factories, 


1-A 9-9-16 
























































Stop carelessness! OH 


Save Hair! 


Carelessness destroys 
more hair than age. 






Care, on the other Ea 
hand, means beauty to BMW 
many unpromising y ‘ 
heads of hair. \' 

The refreshing, puri- BA 
fying pine-lather of \ 
Packer’s Tar Soap has 
a helpful effect on the 
hair and scalp from the 
very first use. After each . 
shampoo you will notice [2a ) 
thenew beauty of zatural ge A 


coloring brought out. "a 
“Se 
Continued shampoo- ——a 


ing with Packer’s is the 
kind of care that tends : 
toward permanent hair- 
health. Send 10c for 
sample cake. 


Write for our Manual, 
**The Hair and Scalp— . 
Modern Care and Treat- ” 
ment,’ 36 pages of prac- ‘S 
tical information, free aj 
on request. : 
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“<« jj ines?? ¥ , 
Pure as the Pines \‘ 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap SN 
cleanses the hair and scalp 
delightfully. Delicately per- 
fumed. Liberal sample bottle 

10¢c. 
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OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 

Morlae, Edward. A Soldier of the Legion. 
Pp. x-129. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net. 

Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, of The Atlantic 
Monthly, closes his preface to this dainty 
volume with these words: ‘‘‘The Soldier 
of the Legion’ has in it that spinal thrill 
which has electrified great tales of battle 
since blood was first let and ink spilled 
to celebrate it.” Sergeant Morlae is 
an American, son of a French captain 
whose commission came of service in the 
war of ’70. His Legion was made up of 
men from all countries—‘‘there were 
Russians and Turks, an Anamese and a 
Hindu. There were Frenchmen from 
God knows where. There was a German. 
God only knows why. There were Bul- 
gars, Servians, Greeks, negroes, an Italian, 
and a Fiji Islander fresh from an Oxford 
edueation, three Arabians, and a handful 
of Americans who cared little for the quiet 
life.” The story here told is of but one 
forward movement along one little section 
of the Allied front. Its detail is remark- 
able. Its realism grows horrible. Yet 
it fascinates, tho it spells war at its worst. 


An Official Guide to Eastern Asia. In four 
volumes. Vol. I, Manchuria and Chosen (Korea); 
Vol. II, Southwestern Japan; Vol. III, Northeastern 
Japan; Vol. IV, China. Prepared by the Imperial 
Japanese Government Railways. Tokyo, 1913-1915. 

Tourist travel to the Far East has taken 
the place of that to Europe to such an ex- 
tent that new guides to the lands across the 
Pacific are most weleome. These four vol- 
umes, of a convenient size and bound in 
brown cloth are most generously provided 
with helpful maps and interesting illus- 
trations. 

The reviewer has used the volumes on 
Japan and found them most satisfactory, 
particularly in the detailed description of 
the temples and palaces in such places as 
Nikko, Nara, and Kyoto. In fact, a regard 
for detail is characteristic, and the com- 
pilers have in some cases erred by failing to 
preserve a proper perspective in giving so 
much space to places of minor interest. 
This guide was the idea of Baron Gato, a 
former Minister of Communications, who 
began work on it in 1908. It should be 
noted that the view-point is Japanese, 
rather than that of the Western visitor. 
These books are another reminder that 
travel in the Far East is rapidly becoming 
more convenient, and that good hotels are 
becoming commoner. Tourists may now 
find comfortable accommodations as well as 
rare sights and new experiences in Far- 
Eastern lands. 


Kirke, Dorothea. Domestic Life in Roumania, 
Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 291. New York: John Lane 
Company. $1.50 net 

Very entertaining letters were those writ- 
ten by Miss Millie Ormonde from the home 
in Bucharest, where she was ‘‘La Nurse,” 
to her cousin from England. That he as- 
pired to a tenderer relation gives a tinge of 
romance to the correspondence, and the tele- 
gram at its close seals the fulfilment of his 
hopes. But in the meantime, ‘‘La Nurse” 
is happily exercising her powers of observa- 
tion and narration with a gay sense of 
humor and the picturesque, to give her 
cousin and the reader a most enlivening 
picture of home-life in Bucharest and holi- 
days in the Karpathians and Constanti- 
nople. Happily, her experience preceded the 
Great War, which has quickened general in- 
terest in all the region and the races which 
she so vividly describes. With all the gai- 
ety and romance and sundry tragic and 
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comic incidents in the Roumanian house- 
hold, the author has given in a very at- 
tractive form a large amount of valuable 
information. 

Van Dyke, John C. The Mountain. Renewed 
Studies in Impressions and Appearance. Cloth, pp. 
234. New York: Charles Soriheer’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Prof. John C. Van Dyke has of late 
turned aside from writing profitable books 
about painting to a series of studies of the 
appearances of nature. He has written of 
nature for its own sake, of the desert, of the 
sea, and now of the mountain. In each the 
author has been not so much the naturalist 
as the artist calling our attention to line and 
form, to light, half-light, and shadow, to 
colors and contrasts. It is in just this re- 
spect that he renders real service to his 
readers. After he has read a bit in ‘‘The 
Mountain” and thought of the hills and 
mountains he has known, one begins to 
discover new charms, new grandeur in 
scenes supposedly familiar. New possibili- 
ties are opened out to one’s eye and one 
comes to rolling slope or gruff crag with a 
better-trained appreciation of their quali- 
ties. For illustration Professor Van Dyke 
has drawn from far and wide—New Jersey, 
New Mexico, California, the Alps, the 
Grampian Hills, the Himalayas, the Dolo- 
mites—tho one misses Japan and Fujisan. 
The author’s success is*so marked in that 
field in which he is properly an expert that 
one laments the more his mishaps in geol- 
ogy. He is correct in thinking that the 
fascinating insights which geology gives 
into the processes by which all the variety 
of mountain beauty has come to pass 
properly belong in such a study as his. 
But would that he had submitted his text to 
some up-to-date geological friend! If one 
can skip the science—which is quite possible 
—and read the art, one will find ‘‘The 
Mountain” a most rewarding book. 








Easter. Its history, celebration, spirit, and signifi- 
cance as related in prose and verse. Compiled by 
Susan Tracy Rice. Edited by Robert Haven Schauf- 
fler. Cloth, pp. 261. New York: Moffat, Yard Co. 
$1 net. 

Altho Easter, the oldest of Christian 
festivals, can hardly be considered distine- 
tively American, its increasing observance 
here appropriately claims for it a volume 
in the ‘‘American Holidays Series.’”” The 
title describes the scope of the chapters. 
Great variety characterizes the quotations. 
Ancient lyric and modern homily jostle 
historical essays and children’s stories. 
Few of the more familiar Easter poems will 
be missed. The cumulative impression of 
the book would be increased by the omis- 
sion of one or two trivial selections and a 
rearrangement of material. As a book of 
reference, however, it effectively meets its 
purpose. Of the modern Easter verse fully 
half has been’ written by women. 

Kerofilas, Dr. C. Eleftherios Venizelos: His 
Life and Work. With an introduction by M. Take 
Jonesco, Former President of the Council of Roumania. 
Translated by Beatrice Barstow. Cloth, pp. 198. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25 net. 

At the present moment the more inti- 
mate revelation of the character and experi- 
ence of any one of the diplomatic leaders of 
Europe wins attention. This study of 
Greece’s most noted Prime Minister does 
not claim to be history, but furnishes ex- 
cellent source material for some of the most. 
significant chapters of the world’s history, 
yet to be written—the story of the wars of 
the twentieth century. The life of Veni- 
zelos can only be recorded in international 
terms. At its beginning prayers were of- 
fered in four languages by priests of oppos- 
ing faiths and the thread of it is inextri- 
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“THE HIGHEST TESTIMONIAL WE CAN GIVE YOU IS 
TO SAY THAT WE ARE USING YOUR VARIOUS TYPES 
OF MACHINES WHEREVER MACHINING IS FEASIBLE 
IN CONNECTION WITH OUR ACCOUNTING AND 


GENERAL OFFICE WORK.” 


1 2 Our 


PRESIDENT 


The Master Genius of the Automobile Industry 
Points Out the Direct Way to Accounting Efficiency 


Mr. Durant, as President of Chevrolet Motor 
Company and of General Motors Company, 
knows every vital fact connected with the yearly 
output, which is valued at nearly 200 million 
dollars for 1916. 


Efficiency is his motto. It had to be—for 
nothing less than the efficient use of every 
minute and every penny in every department 
of all of the various enterprises with which he 
has been connected would have enabled him to 
pilot them to success—a success which is simply 
a reflection of the really marvelous efficiency of 
the man himself. 


Mr. Durant knew that the average pen-and- 
ink bookkeeper wastes 50% of his time guarding 
against errors, hunting errors, and making sev- 


used not only in the main office, but also in the 
big parts plants at Flint and other points in 
Michigan, and at various assembly factories 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

The Chevrolet plant alone will turn out 
96,000 cars this year and is planning for 194,000 
cars in 1917. With an output of this magni- 
tude, accounting accuracy and accounting speed 
are absolutely necessary. 

You know as well as Mr. Durant that a 
bookkeeping department must measure up-to 
100% accuracy, speed and economy on an 
on-time schedule. Do, then, as he first did— 
investigate Elliott-Fisher. Get the facts that 
have taken us years to collect. No charge, no 
obligation. Call up the Elliott-Fisher office and 
ask for an immediate interview. 


eral motions where only one was needed. If there is no Elliott-Fisher office in 
He demanded on-time figures. your city, write to Elliott-Fisher Com- 
And so. it is not to be wondered that pany, 932 Elliott Parkway, Harrisburg, 


Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping Machines are 


Pa. Offices in all principal cities. 


lliott-Fisher 


Bookkeeping Machine 
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Bad air tires people 
more than hard work 


HIS picture is true to life. These operatives are not lazy. Breathing bad air has 

° ” le he . , . . 
just “slowed them up.’ The morning’s work began with a will and zest. But 
because the only source of air they breathe is through the “pores’”’ of the four walls 
—doors, windows, cracks, and joints, etc.—they quickly become tired and exhausted. 
The ‘‘natural” method of ventilation—dependence upon open windows, flues, and chimneys—is xo/ suffi- 
cient, but most ineffective. Right here is the reason for excess sick-leave; three-o’clock fatigue; dull eyes; 
tired and faltering hands; increased cost of production and diminished output. 


In thousands of mills and factories where a fosit/ive system of modern ventilation has supplanted the 
old-fashioned, hit-or-miss, risky, and even dangerous ‘‘natural” method 


urievan 
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Ventilating, Heating and 
Air-Conditioning Systems 





have worked wonders. They have energized the lack of nourishing food. A Sturtevant System has 
worker, Made him glad to work quicker—and to proved this over and overagain. ‘‘Getting dividends 
keep right on working faster all day. Entirely aside out of the air” is no idle phrase when applied to 
from humanitarian benefits, the Sturtevant System the Sturtevant System. It increases efficiency. 
has made good on a strictly cold-cash basis. Made Makes satisfied employes. Removes bad air. Sup- 
good purely on its own merits. plies warm or cool fresh air to every part of a 

Polluted, vitiated air tires more people than building at any or all times. All air may even be 
hard work. Impure air slows up more people than washed by water spray. 


The names of the hotels, apartment houses, hospitals, asylums, theatres, churches, auditoriums and halls that use 
Sturtevant combined systems of ventilation, heating and air-conditioning read like a list of America’s best known 
buildings. Send for “‘ Getting Dividends Out of the Air.’’ It’s free. It contains information you ought to know. 


Tf interested write for these Sturtevant Bulletins. They represent expert knowl- 
edge gained from more than 50 years’ experience in designing, building and in- 
stalling every conceivable type of = moving apparatus and allied products. No. 
214, Turbo-Undergrate Blower: No. 19. General Catalog; No. 213, Power Apparatus; 
No. 175, High Pressure Blowers; No. m8. Electric Propeller Fane No. 185, Planing 
Miil Fans; No. 190, Multivane Fans; No. 150. Fuel Economizers; ; No. 2 
ting Sets; No. 217, Electric Motors; No. 218, Steam Engines; } 

No. 210, Steam Turbines; No, 202-220, Drying Apparatus; No. 219. 
240. Electric Fans; No. R. R., Portable Ventilating Sets.; No. 230, Heaters. 





We make very satisfactory arrangements with retailers 
for handling ovr small fane 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, Dept. 89, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Kansas City; Dallas, ; 
Texas; Hartford; Pittsburgh; Minneapolis; New York; Philadelphia; St. Louis; 
Rochester; San Francisco; Washington; Salt Lake City; Seattle; Portland, Ore. 


In Canada : Galt, Ontario; Montreal, P.Q.; Winnipeg, Man.; Vancouver, B.C.; Sturtevant Electric Air Heater 
Sturtevant Multivane Fan Wheel Toronto, Ontario; London, England and Blower 
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eably involved: in-the tangled skein of races. 
and creeds and ‘alliances in the Near*East.. 


The sketch of it by*Dr. Kerofilas*will not 
only’ bring the reader illumining informa- 
tion;on the recent diplomatic history of 
Greece and the Balkans, but prepare his 
mind as-well for the events soon to dévelop, 
in which’ Venizelos undoubtedly will have 
a part'to play. 

* Roseoe, John (M.A.). The Northern: Bantu. 
An Account of Some Central , African: Tribes: of the 
Uganda Protectorate. 8vo, pp. xii-305. ~ Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Putnams. $3.75, 

Bit by bit the anthropology of Africa is 
coming to light and to expression. The of- 
ficials of the British colonial governments 
and many missionaries.are most industrious 
collectors of facts, and since their tenure 
of office is often continuous, their oppor- 
tunities of knowledge are many. The re- 
sult’in the aggregate is large accretions of 
information at first hand. Mr. Roscoe is a 
skilled observer, accomplished in the Bantu 
dialects, able therefore to work without the 
(often dubious) intermediary of an inter- 
preter. He is the author of a worthy vol- 
ume, reviewed in these columns, on the 
Baganda, another Bantu tribe.. So he came 
to his present: task well equipped to per- 
form it. The volume deals with the Banyoro, 
a pastoral tribe (nine chapters) ; the Banyan- 
kole, another pastoral people (four chap- 
ters); the Bakene, lake-dwellers (one 
chapter); the-Bagesu, a people who are 
ceremonially cannibal (four chapters); the 
Basoga (five chapters); and certain Nilotic 
tribes. ‘ The information furnished is that 
most weleomed by anthropologists—deal- 
ing with land and people, government, 
relationship, social data and customs, re- 
ligion, amusements, ete. The investigator 
of animism and totemism will find here in- 
formation that will fill lacune and give 
cause to question or to confirm conclusions 
formed from other data. For instance, 
primary and secondary totems are a note- 
worthy feature in this region, water in some 
form (mostly rain-water) occurring as a 
secondary totem in six out of forty-six cases 
in one tribe. Some of the “totems” are 
unique, so far as the reviewer knows, such, 
for instance, as ‘‘a mother nursing a female 
child.”” Beeause this book is ‘‘a summary 
account”’ its literary character is less pro- 
nounced than Mr. Roscoe’s “The Bagan- 
da.’”’ But it is packed with information the 
anthropologist needs—a very meaty volume. 


The Forks of the Road. 
The Macmillan Company. 


Gladden, Washington. 
Pp. 138. ew York: 
50 cents. 

For the seven chapters forming this 
dainty volume, Dr. Gladden was awarded 
the prize offered by the Church Peace 
Union for the best essay on war and peace. 
He makes many positive statements—for 
instance: ‘‘Every strike is a retribution 
inflicted upon the community for its sin.” 
“War will not be ended by fighting, any 
more than fire will be put out by piling on 
fuel,-or enmity extinguished by hating, or 
falsehood by lying, or sin by sinning.” 
Civilization, he insists, ‘“@s at the forks of 
the road.”” For the blood-red present and 
the lurid future he holds the Church ac- 
countable, even after great credit for her 
humanizing and uplifting influences. And 
he asks: ‘‘Has not the Church, as well as 
the nations, come to’ tlie forks of the road?” 
His conclusion is that ‘‘when the nations, 
taught by whatever fiery tuition, conclude 
that the way of Christ is the right way to 
live together, the Church ought to be ready 
to confirm their decision and to strengthen 
their purpose.” 
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| CURRENT POETRY 


‘AR froul lessenitig the production. of 
poetry in England, the war seems, as 
the months and years: pass, to be encour- 
aging the poets-to do‘more and better work. 
There can be no doubt that the poetry now 
being published in England ‘is,-as a' whole, 
more ‘sincere, more beautiful, and’ therefore 
more important than that published ‘two 
years ago. iDeliberate eccentricity, as a 
poetic device, is.déad; Imagisme, Vorticism, 
and the other fads that for’ a time seemed 
to threaten the very life of poetry; are now 
forgotten in England, and are no longer 
taken seriously in ‘the-United States. 
Among many indications of the vigorous 
health of poetry in England one that de- 
serves special mention is the publication of 
the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Poetry Series,”” by 
Erskine MacDonald, whose ‘Little Books 
of Georgian Verse” have from time to time 
been quoted in these columns. The vol- 
umes in this series, which already have in- 
cluded the work of. such genuinely gifted 
poets as Theodore Maynard and Eva Gore- 
Booth, contain poetry that is fresh and 
wholesome in spirit, and written in accor- 
dance with- the best traditions of- English 
verse. From one of these books, which 
bears the rather weak title, ““My Dog 
Blanco, and Other Poems,” we take two 
selections. © The first isa delightful bit of 
midsummer love-making, full of the joy 
and color of youth. There is in it a genu- 
ine love of out-of-doors—a love which finds 
almost tragic expression in Mr. Thirlmere’s 
other poem. 





SERENADE 
(A Nineteenth-Century Idyl) 
By ROWLAND THIRLMERE 


Now at the burning end of June, 

The thrush is piping his last sweet tune; 

The briar-rose brake is covered with joy, 
Come out, sweet maid, and gladden your boy. 


While yet the grass is growing, my dear, 
And dusted with purple and gray and gold, 
Come out, come out in the pride of the year 
And harken to something that never was told. 


The sorrel has lost the sunset-red 
And bats are black on the paling west,— 
Come out ere the swifts go home to bed; 
Come out to the lover who loves you best. 


Come out, come out, where the crowfoot gleams 
Like the floor of heaven in our secret place:— 

I'll tell you a story more sweet than the stream's, 
To make the wild roses come out on your face. 


Even the kecksies are sweet with love, 
And love has prompted the pale moth's flight; 
There, where the fairies are dancing above 
The grass, my spirit is dancing to-night. 


You're hid like the grain in the young green 
wheat,— 
You're shy like a blossom that bides in the bud; 
But I can feel that your thoughts are sweet— 
That roses and harvest are in your blood. 


I will make you a woodbine wreath, my dear, 
Of gold and crimson and honey and dew, 
And the aspen-tree, that is gossiping here, 
Shall whisper the more when I give it to you! 


Now at the burning end of June, 

The thrush is piping his last sweet tune; 
The briar-rose brake is covered with joy, 
Come out, sweet maid, and gladden your boy. 


FACTORY LIFE 
By ROWLAND THIRLMERE 


My little son, one day you'll go 

And live with poplars in a row— 
With limes and sycamores, 

And you shall hear the throstle sing 

When primroses come forth in spring 
And boys live out-of-doors. 


| Krements 
Correct Jewelry forMen 


} | 
A trademark is to merchandise 
what a name is to an individual 

—a means of identification. 
Dealers would not continue ‘to 
sell jewelry bearing the. trade- 
mark “Krementz,” 
—users would not continue to 
buy it for themselves or for gift 
purposes, 
—its makers would not have 
remained in existence for fifty 
years with their business grow- 
ing to be the largest of its kind 
in the world, 
—were not the style and quality 
of Krementz 14-Kt. rolled gold 
plate jewelry worthy of all that 
the name “Krementz” suggests. 
Dealers sell it under this guarantee: 

“If damaged from any cause at 

any time, any dealer, anyw 

(or we), will replace it free.’’ 
Write for booklet . illustrating new 
designs and’ with dress* chart telling 

what to wear for all occasions. 
Krementz & Co. 

16 Chestnut St. 

Newark, N. J. 
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SENT FREE POST-PAID 
“The Stranger Within Our Gates” 


By Miss Agnes Repplier 





A Brochure for All who Love Reading that Appeals 
to the Heart 


WOULD YOU KNOW who the stranger was, and how 


she came to be ‘‘within our gates” ? 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO UNDERSTAND what con- 


ditions confronted her, and what resulted? 
WOULD YOU CARE to have your daughter or your 


sister left to face conditions like these? 


WOULD YOU BE WISER than she was if left quite to 


yourself in a great city? 


WOULD YOU FEEL SAFE to accept the apparently 


honest service of a person offering it? 


WOULD YOU AVOID THE TRAPS which might be 


open beyond this apparent wish to serve you? 


WOULD YOU ACCEPT HELP in the great city, if 


offered by some person unknown to you? 
WOULD YOU BEWARE of the wiles which a great 
city offers, and happily escape them? 

WOULD YOU BELIEVE that a young girl may come 
to the city’s allurements and fail to be their victim? 
WOULD YOU CARE to know how this is possible and 

what makes it so? 


WOULD YOU HAVE a better. idea of what provisions 
are made for the assistance of those who may come to 
distress away from home? 


WOULD YOU FEEL better satisfied when your young 
or your old friend leaves you for the promised visit? 


WOULD YOU REALIZE what it may mean to him or 


her to lose ticket or purse and seem suddenly helpless? 


WOULD YOU APPRECIATE how safety is assured 
even amid the perils of temptation for the timid and 
weak? 


WOULD YOU THRILL with some new heart-throbs as 
you learn more about the besetments to which they are 
liable? 


THEN ASK BY POSTAL CARD FOR 


“The Stranger Within Our Gates” 


By Miss Agnes Repplier 
MAILED FREE to any address by 


THE TRAVELER’S AID SOCIETY 


465 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 














Here there are chimney-stacks for trees, 
That sway when some untainted breeze 
Comes whooping from thé west; 
Gaunt in the sun and moon they stand, 
The landmarks of a barren land 
Where life has little zest. 


Now put your cheek to mine, my dear:— 
You shall escape, lad, never fear, 
To range the moors and wealds; 
The time is coming, late or soon, 
When you shall know how sweet is June 
In unpolluted fields. 


Indeed, my son, I can not tell 
Why we are prisoned in this hell 
Whose grass is mostly black; 
None knows what unseen masters make 
Men linger where their hearts must ache 
For lovely things they lack. 


I, too, am keen to leave this grime 
For some more spirit-stirring clime: 
Perhaps this can not be; 
But you, at least, your wings shall try, 
And as I'm you and you are I 
You'll laugh and play for me. 


Alfred Noyes is almost the only living 
poet who may be said to have founded a 
school. There are now many young poets 
who have been captivated by Mr. Noyes’s 
long musical lines, with their abundance 
of rime and almost tropical richness of 
phrase. This poem, which we take from 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, has a touch 
of the magie that makes ‘Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern” a contemporary classic. 


NIGHT FOR ADVENTURES 
By VicTorR STARBUCK 


Sometimes when fragrant summer dusk comes in 
with scent of rose and musk 
And scatters from their sable husk the stars like 
yellow grain, 
Oh, then the ancient longing comes that lures me 
like a roll of drums 
To follow where the cricket strums his banjo in 
the lane. 


And when the August moon comes up and like a 
shallow, silver cup 
Pours out upon the fields and roads her amber- 
colored beams, 
A leafy whisper mounts and calls from out the 
forest’s moss-grown halls 
To leave the city’s somber walls and take the 
road o’ dreams. 


A call that bids me rtse and strip, and, naked all 
from toe to lip, 
To wander where the dewdrops drip from off the 
silent trees, 
And where the hairy spiders spin their nets of 
silver, fragile-thin, 
And out to where the fields begin, like down 
upon the breeze. 


Into a silver pool to plunge, and like a great trout 
wheel and lunge 
Among the lily-bonnets and the stars reflected 
there; 
With face upturned to lie afloat, with moonbeams 
rippling round my throat, 
And from the slimy grasses plait a chaplet for 
my hair. 


Then, leaping from my rustic bath, to take some 
winding meadow-path; 
Across the fields of gftermath to run with flying 
feet, ’ 
And feel the dewdrop-weighted grass that bends 
beneath me as I pass, 
Where solemn trecs in shadowy mass beyond 
the highway meet. 


And, plunging deep within the woods, among the 
leaf-hung solitudes 
Where scarce one timid star intrudes into the 
breathless gloom, 
Go leaping down some fern-hid way to scare the 
rabbits in their play, 
And see the owl, a fantom gray, drift by on 
silent plume. 
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To fling me down at length and rest upon some 
damp and mossy nest, 
And hear the choir of surpliced frogs strike up a 
bubbling tune; 
And watch, above the dreaming trees, Orion and 
the Hyades 
And all the stars, like golden bees, around the 
lily-moon. 


Then who can say if I have gone agipsying from 
dusk till dawn 
In company with fay and faun, where firefly- 
lanterns gleam? 
And I have danced on cobwebs thin to Master 
Locust’s mandolin— 
Or I have spent the night in bed, and was it 
all a dream? 


We find these highly imaginative stanzas 
in The Westminster Gazette. Miss Stuart 
succeeded in clothing the commonplace 
with a rich mantle of imagery and powerful 
feeling. * 


INTERIOR 
By MURIEL STUART 


When I sit down to read at night 
I*hear a thousand voices call— 
The painted cups, the mirror bright, 
The crazy pattern on the wall. 


The curtains, whispering that they were 
Plucked from the bosom of the lea, 
The coal that knew the Flood, the chair 

Remembering when it was a tree. 


They told of those who beat and broke, 
Blasted and burned their lives away, 
And with them other voices spoke, 
And spoke more dreadfully than they. 


Terrible sounds of wo and strife 
Made thunder in this quiet room— 
Women who gave the mill their life, 
And men who shuddered at the loom. 


The noise the snarling hammer made 
In maddened ears, the foundry’s roar, 
The hands that stitched the rich brocade, 
That beat the brass, that hewed the door. 


How can I read while round me swarm 
Creatures that strove and wept and died 

To make this room rich, safe, and warm, 
To keep the weather-beasts outside? 


How can I rest while in the gloom 
From mine and garret, den and pit, 
They pass who built in blood this room, 
And with their tears have furnished it! 


Brevity and dignity are seldom to be 
found in one poem, unless that poem be the 
work of Walter Savage Landor or John 
Banister Tabb. But in the London Sai- 
urday Review we find a poem that has both 
these qualities; the first three stanzas are 
especially powerful. 


THE WIND 
By JoHN S. VAUGHAN 


A servant of the Lord, I wait, 
Attentive to His will. 

At His behest I range the plain, 
The valley, and the hill. 


I stir the ocean, in its sleep, 

I churn the curdling foam, 

Ano lift the billows from the deep, 
And bear the wild bird home. 


I pluck thé old man by the beard, 

I toy with maiden’s hair, 

I rock the young birds in their nests; 
I drive away dull care. 


I sing through forests old and dank; 
And whisper in the ear 

Of crouching marmots, in their sleep, 
And start the tim’rous deer. 


IT make a music midst the leaves, 
A music soft and low; 

And fill the air with minstrelsy, 
As when the Pipers blow. 


Single: Volumes 35c Each 


4 0 Ratiie Diane in Leather 
World’s Sastegleces, Unabridged, Convenient Pocket Size 
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A complete library of the world’s greatest literature now shipped to you prepaid for FREE 


inspection. 


60 Books, bound in genuine limp leather—not imitation—placed in your home 


for you to read and enjoy, without paying a penny in advance. Millions of others have been fascinated, delighted, held 


breathless by these, the greatest stories, plays, essays, poems, ever written by the greatest authors of all time ! 
must read and reread these books a score of times, if you do not want to miss half the joy of living. 
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Every Title a Famous Masterpiece 
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and Ibsen's greatest plays, 
G. Bernard Shaw’s delightful essays, the poems of Burns, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, Wilde, Longfellow, Dante, Coleridge, famous 
speeches of Lincoln and Ww ashington, great stories of Barric and 
Stevenson, these and a score of other authors— 60 books in all— 
are ready for you now, merely waiting for you to send in the 
coupon below, or a letter. 
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IS OUR CIVILIZATION A FAILURE? || 


The answer to this supremely important 


set before you in Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace's 


Social Environment and Moral Progress, in which the 
codiscoverer of evolution with Darwin gives to the world 
his ripened judgment upon present social conditions, man’s 
physical and moral progress, etc. 
duced, while not always flatte ring to our vanity, make ab- 
sorbing reading,and the inherent soundness of the remedies 


suggested ——- - to appeal. 
, $1.25; by mail, $1.40 
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The st artling facts ad- 


A Paying Business or Good Entertainment 
A valuable new book describing in sim- 
ple detail, methods and machines 
for taking and projecting 

‘movies."’ Full descrip- 
tions of mechanism 
operation 








How to 
take, develop, 
print, clean, repair 
films ; operate projector; put 
out film fires; manage exhibitions, 
ete., ete 
Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

Punk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
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Do You Suffer from Summer Colds? 


IF YOU DO, YOU WILL BE PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTED IN THIS BOOK, Just Published 


HAY-FEVER, Its Prevention and Cure 


by W. C. HOLLOPETER, M.D., Well-Known Specialist in Children's Diseases: 
Pediatrician to the Philadelphia General Hospital ; Professor Emeritus of Pedi- 
atrics, Medico-Chirurgical College, eic., eic. 

This book comes to you with the backing of authority behind it. 
the results of years of study and the treatment of thousands of cases by t 

s foremost experts. If you are a sufferer from hay-fever, or if you neve J 
a family, children ,being especially liable to this distressing malady, you should 
get this book at once and learn how to relieve the unpleasant symptoms and to 
prevent their recurrence. You need no longer dread vacation time and can go to 
the mountains or into the country with impunity. 
should own a copy. 


8vo, cloth, 344 pages, $1.25; by mail, $1.37. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


It sepeenents 


Every doctor and nurse 


354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





DAYS IN TEXAS 


ORE than one Guardsman, sent with 

his militia to the great border State, 
learned that his Government had there, not 
a province, but an empire. He discovered 
to his amazement that the locality he had 
always known as the home of cotton, oil, 


and Galveston floods, not to mention the | 


well-known Senator Bailey, was producing 
a great deal more for the country than 
just those things. For instance, it was the 


best teacher of what a large country he 


lived in; he found out that from St. Louis | 


to El Paso was as far as from St. Louis to 
New York City, and that Mobile, for in- 
stance, was nearer to Detroit than it was 
to El Paso. 

And this idea of distance is quite familiar 
to the Texan, but awes and disturbs the 
Easterner. Recently, a correspondent for 
the New York Morning Telegraph went 
down to the border to see how the boys 


were getting along, and the discovery of 


the size of the Lone Star State so imprest 
him that he had to sit down and tell the 
Gothamites all about it. He began: 


One of the hardest things to accustom 
oneself to in Texas is the attitude of the 
Texan to distance. When a person can 
travel for 1,200 miles without leaving his 
own State, he is not very apt to regard a 
trip of one or two hundred miles as any- 
thing more than a jaunt to be taken as an 
appetizer before breakfast. 

So many people asked’ me why I didn’t 


take a “hop” up to Cloudecroft, a health | 


resort, 9,000 feet up in the air in New 
Mexico, that I began to wonder why I 
didn’t myself. 

I asked how far it was. There and back 
—200 miles; if you started at 7.30 in the 
morning you would get back at 7.20 in 
the evening. It seemed like quite a “‘hop” 
to me. 

Back in the East, unless a person were a 
traveling salesman, he would get a head- 
ache packing the night before and the 
family would all be down in the station in 
the morning to bid him good-by before he 
started on a journey of similar length. He 
would expect to stay not less than a week. 

However, I hid this information from my 
questioners and told them I had been plan- 
ning right along to go to Cloudcroft, and I 
went. 

There has been some talk lately of estab- 
lishing a military hospital there, and the 
soldiers have been awaiting anxiously the 
decision. In Cloudecroft are found the 
fairest of the El Pasoans, who know not 
how to while away the summer hours; 
there is a golf course—the highest in the 
world; hunting, horseback riding, and 
dancing. 

Several of the militiamen have already 
visited the place on sick leave, and altho 
their health apparently soon returns, it is 
usually some time before they feel fit 
enough to return. It was here that Cap- 
tain Morey, the hero of Carrizal, spent a 
few days recuperating. 

From El Paso we took the train to 
Alamogordo. It is best to carry the name 
on a printed card, easily accessible, for if 





FINDS THE 
LEAK AND 
FIXES IT 


Every motorist needs 
this ever-ready remedy 
for radiator leaks, 


SE-MENT-OL 


The Original Self-Acting 
Radiator Cement 

















In powder form. Pour it into the 
radiator. It dissolves in the hot 
water. At the edge of the leak the 
cool air congeals it into a cement 
which stops the leak. Repairs sev- 
eral leaks as quickly as one. 
Look for the pumpkin-colored cans. 
All Dealers, 75c 
Made by the makers of 
AVERY SPRING LUBRICATORS 
THE NORTHWESTERN CHEMICAL CO. 
Marietta, Ohio 





















THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Books That Build 
Mental, Moral ana Physical 





STRENGTH 


The Heart and Blood-Vessels 


Their Care and Cure and the General Management 





of the Body. By 
important new book. It shows you how to be sound 
and happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers 
of breakdown—How to reconstruct a mismanaged 
or “run-down”’ body. Plain, practical guidance along 
thelines of simple, natural living, by a physician of 
unquestioned authority. Cloth bound. $1.25 net; 
by mail, with average carriage charges, $1.37. 


Personal Power 


By Keith J. Thomas. In this book the author 
clearly points out ways to develop will-power, men- 
tal concentration, and winning personality. He gives 
practical directions for acquiring the faculty of read- 
ing men, and understanding human nature, includ- 
ing those basic impulses that move men to definite 
action. Ina word—the book fits men forleadership. 
Cloth, 300 pages. $1.75 met; by mail, with average 
carriage charges, $1.87. 


The Education of Self 


y Dr. Paul Dubois, author of many standard 
works on mental science. *‘This book shows the price- 
less value, mental, moral and physical, of the habit 
and power of self-control. It tells the ordinary man 
or woman just how to go to work and how tocon- 
tinue, in order to secure the benefits of such a valu- 
able habit of life. he discussion is always philo- 
sephical and charmingly direct and personal.” —N. 

’. Times. Cloth. 350 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with 
average carriage charges, $1.62. 


The Education of the Will 


By Jules Payot, Ph.D. A famous book. Dr. 
Payot shows how one may begin to educate the will, 
and how the habit, once formed, will grow stronger 
each day. He is no theorist; he is intensely practical. 
Cloth. 450 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with average 
carriage charges, $1.62. 


Nervous Breakdowns 


And How to Avoid Them. By Charles D. Mus- 
@rove, M.D. Any man who sets out to accomplish 
important, and therefore necessarily trying work, 
is obliged to equip himself with some knowledge of 
the nervous system—its possibilities, capabilities, 
and its liability to exhaustion. Truly, as Dr. Mus- 
grove says, “‘It is the natures of finest fibre which 
accomplish the most, and it is they who are most 
liable to give way beneath the strain.” z2mo, 
cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, with average carriage 
charges, $1.08. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


I. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. Get this 
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one says it in a hurry. complications are 
liable to ensue that will result in the 
station being passed in the interim. 

Up to Alamogordo the scenery is like 
most of that found on this part of. the 
border—oceans of all kinds of cacti and 
alkali that stretch away into the distance 
until one wonders where so much of it 
comes from. More than thirty miles away 
it ends abruptly against a chain of moun- 
tains. 

The cars are equipped with what are 
called reclining-chairs, which resemble those 
found in barber shops. The greatest surprize 
of the trip is when the conductor fails to ask 
you whether you will have a shave, shine, 
or hair-cut. 

By means of them one is enabled to lean 
away back and gaze interestedly in the face 
of the person in the seat behind. If the 
face happens to be that of a war-like madre 
a return to the original position can be ne- 
gotiated, tho with difficulty. It was this 
type of seat, I believe, that first started 
Texans on the path to the sociability for 
which they are so famous. 

The real trip doesn’t begin, he continues, 
until you get to this Alamogordo place and 
change. No more of the luxurious reclin- 
ing-chairs, no more forced regarding of his 
Far from it; this 
time Not like the old- 
style ones they have in the North to ship 


“‘war-like madres.” 


it is a flat car! 


rails on, not at all. These are more nearly 
like a Fifth Avenue bus, he says, than any- 
thing else, for they are equipped with 
wooden seats running crossways, and the 
chance of a good view of the scenery is 
amplified just about 400 per cent. He 
takes up the narrative again: 


The engine has scarcely begun to com- 
plain about its elimb before every one in 
the car knows where every one else has 
come from and how long they are going to 
stay. The conductor sits down on the seat 
opposite you to ask which way your State 
will vote during the coming election. His 
name is Jim, he has ridden on the road ever 
since it was built, eighteen years ago, and 
ean tell you exactly at what elevation you 
are without removing his eye from your 
watch-charm, which arouses in his heart 
the sincerest admiration. (Just why, it is 
hard to say, for it does not compare with 
the human tooth, gold-mounted, which 
your new acquaintance across the road, 
Austin Miller, wears in his coat-lapel. 
I believe it was the first that graced his 
childhood; he will still have it when all 
others are gone.) 

Seated with me was a refugee from 
Mexico, who left Monterey, when things 
became too hot, in José Madero’s private 
car; all night, he told me, he had kept stick- 
ing his head out of the upper berth, listening 
to the sound of machine guns in the dis- 
tance, only withdrawing it when he saw the 
head of the equally alarmed Madero issuing 
forth from the berth below. Early in the 
morning he discovered that the noise of 
the machine guns was caused by the ticking 
of an automatic lamp. He then sank into 
a- troubled sleep, but neglected to impart 
his information to the restless Madero. 

There was a disturbance in back of us. 
An Easterner had nearly sat on a paper- 
bag to the shrieked dismay of a young girl, 
later ascertained to-be the daughter of 
M. B. Hutchins, the proprietor of the lodge 
toward which we were journeying. 
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CONTROL Your Heat.... eliminate waste 


Don’t use all your radiator when you need only one-half or one-quarter. 
You can get the heat you want in just the right amount if you install 


ADSCO HEATING 


Atmospheric Pressure System—Steam or Vapor 
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and the ADSCO Regulator with a simple method of piping gives quick results whether 
you have individual house boiler or take steam from underground pipes of a central 
heating system. Operates with ounces of pressure—not pounds. No Noise— 
No Leaky Valves—No Complicated Devices. 1s inexpensive to install compared 
to other systems; by far the most economical in operation for all classes of 
building—saves 20% to 30% fuel cost. 

Write for Bulletin 133-D. Names of architect and pipe-fitter appreciated. 
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How the Destroyer Hunts the Submarine ? 
How the Bird-Men Battle 10,000 Feet Above the Earth? 


What Men and Monsters Lived a Million Years Ago ? 
How the End of the World Will Come—and When? 


Such knowledge is not too wonderful for you. These things and thousands 
of other marvels of the earth, the sea, the sky, have been vividly described 
and explained and illustrated for you, to disclose the secrets of nature and 
science in a simple authoritative manner that makes for education. 


Wonders of Land and Sea 


Edited by GRAEME WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 


The Perfected Wireless Apparatus om peer. many ome yeh ne 
. sha: " nis is at once a popular descrip- 

The Perilous Building of Sky tion of modern science and a mu- 
scrapers ‘ seum of natural history. Facts 
The Raising of Sunken Ships are told you that rival the wildest 
The Laying of Submarine Cables flights of imagination. You are 
The Locating of the Earth’s Poles entertained with stories stranger 
4 than the Arabian Nights. But 
Trains that Run Over the Open Sea you read for more than the inter- 
Plants that Strangle Lions est aroused. You are learning the 
The Harness that Puts Niagara ‘strange truths of other parts of 

the world. You are becoming ac- 

Falls to Work quainted with the unappreciated 
earth to-day, and of creatures The Mystery of Waterspouts wonders of your owncountry. You 
millions of years ago. You read of Poison Snakes of Land and Sea get education with entertainment. 
990 Striking Ilustrations—33 Big Pages in Color 
This is the kind of books that should be in every 
home library. The older members of the family 
may spend with them many hours of interesting 





In four remarkable volumes re- 
plete with fascinating information 
on unusual subjects, Here are de- 
scribed for you the wonderful in- 
ventions that are making this war 
unprecedented in History; the 
amazing scientific progress that 
has made man master over the sea 
and the air; the strange, almost 
unbelievable secrets of life in the 
depths of the jungle and on the 
bottom of the ocean. You see 
disclosed the wonders of the 


‘. All four volumes are beautifully and profusely illus- 
trated with actual photographs and scientifically 
“. accurate paintings and drawings—many full 


. page and double page reproductions, 33 of | and profitable reading. To the children, they 
Funk & he them in colors. They add immeasurably _ will read like fairy tales, and their instructive value 
WagnallsCo. ‘%S. to the fascination of the booksand give will be increased by their strong appeal to the 


354 Fourth Ave. “\_ the final touch of reality to vivid de- imagination. The set is handsomely bound in 
New York City he scriptions of facts hard to realize. cloth and stamped in gold. 


adore of and A SPECIALLY LOW PRICE 


S. 
Wonders of Land and ‘ 

a—4 volumes. Ienclose “\ P 
$1.00 and will pay $1.00 per % has been put upon the limited number of sets that remain. The four volumes will 
month until [ have paid $11.00 ‘ be ‘sent prepaid for $11.00, payable in easy instalments of $1.00 with order and 
inall. If the hoaks are mot eatte- $1.00 per month. To protect you absolutely against dissatisfaction, we will 
factory,I may. within 5 days, << . allow you to return the books at our expense within five days, if they are 
ee se en ee Se ee in any way unacceptable, and your money will be refunded in full. Fill 





the $1.00 and I will owe you nothing. I ™ out and return the attached coupon to-day—now—so that you will not 
NamMe....cscccccesceccsecsesssseses ‘“\ lose your chance of securing these superb books at this low price. 
fssenciasens ‘ 
eee ators seogeests \.. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
C6 6 Pe ee ed 

























“Crack” Shot 


OU know that as your 

marksmanship im- 
proves, your pleasure in 
shooting increases. 


For more than 40 years, 


LYMAN 
Gun Sights 


have been turning poor 
shots into good shots, and 
good shots into “crack” 
shots, adding immeasure- 
FrontSight ably to the pleasure of 
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“O-oh, look out for my tortillas and 
enchilados,’’ she screamed. 

His face exprest a grave fear that a tor- 
tilla was related to the tarantula about 
which he had heard so much. He shrank 
away. 

‘““Will they bite?’’ he asked. 

The girl told him they were harmless. 

‘“‘What is the difference between a tor- 
tilla and enchilado?”’ he inquired. 

““You simple thing,” she responded, ‘‘an 
enchilado is bigger and more in it.” 

The man from the East became interested 
at once. 

**A tortilla then, I take it,’’ he said, 
the young, and if allowed to grow will 
develop into the enchilado.” 


His attention, he adds, was distracted 
from the conversation at this point by 
the scenery, and it was not until he 
reached El Paso again that he learned 
from a bellboy what they really were. 
He found : 


A tortilla was a form of Mexican bread, 
flat and unrisen like a pancake. An en- 
chilado, on the other hand, was a little 
bit of everything—cheese, chopped meat, 
and spice—with a tortilla on the outside, 
all of which is wrapped in a corn-husk. 
Neither could be sat upon. 

The railroad is a remarkable piece of 
engineering. It winds up the mountain 
on a grade that varies from %4 of a per 
cent. at the lowest to 6 per cent. at its 
steepest—which, the conductor confided to 
me, was the biggest grade any road in the 
world attains, with the exception of the 
one up Pike’s Peak, Colorado, which is a 
cog railroad. I have not verified his 
statements. 

From the scrubby growth of mesquite in 
the lower part one travels-into the midst of 
the healthiest bunch of pines and spruces 
near the summit that one can, find near 
El Paso. 

Occasionally one passes a native on the 
farms on the banks of the mountain stream. 
One can distinguish the natives from those 
who have recently moved in from the fact 
that constant walking on the sides of the 
Sacramento have shortened the left leg. 

Their lot is a hard one, for with the 
train passing them only once in the morn- 
ing and again in the afternoon they can 
spend little time in waving and must 
attend strictly to business. 

I have read of the engineer stopping the 
train to chase a cow off the track, but it 
was not until we neared the summit that I 
knew such things ever occurred. How 
long the beast had been ahead of us I do 
not know, for after my attention was first 
called to it we gained on her but slowly. 

The passengers were cheering the cow— 
the fireman and the conductor were the 
driver’s sole support. 

In time the cow became winded and 
balked. The engine stopt. The engineer, 
flushed with triumph, did his duty. We 
continued to the end without interruption. 

The climb from Alamogordo to Cloud- 
croft takes two hours and twenty minutes. 
If one is lucky, and the brakes hold, the 
descent takes about the same length of 
time. 

Our brakes held and we arrived back in 
El Paso after witnessing a mountain sunset 
about which the newspaper writers here 
have raved so often. 

I, too, can now, as nonchalantly as any 
Texan, advise a stranger to “hop” up to 
Cloudcroft. 





WHEN THE SUBMARINE WAS A 
NEW THING 


HEN the Deutschland docked at 

Baltimore after her thrilling trip, 
there were doubtless no less than 8,497 
newspaper reporters who would have 
given their eyes to go aboard. And yet, 
when a Baltimore 
reporter was sent on assignment to go with 
Simon Lake’s first submarine when it 
submerged for a trial, he claims he was 
‘torpedoed without warning,’”’ and a sink- 
ing sensation, mentally as well as literally, 


nineteen years ago, 


” 


followed. 

Writing for the Philadelphia Ledger, he 
tells us how he felt, and what happened 
to him. The vessel was the Argonaut, the 
inventor’s first submarine, and for some 
time the craft and its inventor had been a 
kind of joke among newspaper folk. Bui 
the editor evidentally thought there was 
copy in it, so he threw the following in- 


““ ” 


structions to the ‘‘cub”’ as he was leaving 


one evening after a hard day. 

“Don’t come to the office to-morrow; 
go down to Spring Gardens. You are going 
down in a submarine boat.” And the 


‘ 


erstwhile ‘‘cub”’ tells us: 


I went. I’ve never forgotten it, and 
I’ll confess frankly that I was frightened. 
What did I, a landsman, know of a boat 
that had been built to sink at the manipu- 
lator’s will, crawl along the bottom of the 
sea if the man in charge thought it neces- 
sary, open a hole in the bottom and permit 
a diver to leave, and do other stunts to 
which Jules Verne’s wildest flights of 
imagination never soared? 

What assurance had I that the boat 
would return to the surface?) None. Yet, 
down I went and received a scare that has 
lingered with me, altho I was badly jolted 
when a German submarine stopt a Dutch 
ship on which I was crossing the North 
Sea from Rotterdam to London last year. 

Spring Gardens, an arm of the Patapsco, 
was being swept by a cold wind on Decem- 
ber 16, 1897, when I had my first glimpse 
of Lake’s boat as it lay alongside the dock. 

It was a real ‘“‘low, rakish craft.”’ Little 
of the boat was visible above the surface. 
She was only 36 feet long, 9 feet beam— 
this pioneer among submarine boats, the 
design of which was afterward adopted 
by several great maritime Powers. She 
had a 30-horse-power engine, a dynamo, an 
air-compressor, a search-light, and other 
apparatus necessary for the navigation 
of a submarine. 

Thousands of persons lined the dock 
and the banks of the river. They gazed 
in wonder at the queer-looking craft. 

Simon Lake, bronzed; bright-eyed, alert, 
and eager, welcomed me aboard. 

‘“‘We’ll go down in a few minutes,” he 
said. Really, I wasn’t in a hurry. I felt 
somewhat like a patient being prepared 
for an operating-table. 

In a few minutes another newspaper man 
and a woman writer from a New York 
publication came aboard. 

“That’s all,” said Mr. Lake, as he waved 
toward a boiler-shaped tower, which was 
the entrance to the interior of the craft. 
I took one long, loving, lingering glance 
at Baltimore, thought of my. creditors, 
also of some things I had heard in Sunday. 
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26 EXTRA FEATURES 
73 NEW CONCEPTIONS 







Artists in bodies have now arrived at styles for the 
coming year. Most Mitchell dealers are ready to show 
them, finished in our own exquisite way. And with 
many pleasing extras without extra cost. They are paid 
for by factory efficiency. 


The Current Trend 


The most conspicuous trend today is toward all-season 
models. The Springfield type is one of them. A beautiful 
Sedan, cloth-upholstered, electric-lighted, dainty and 
exquisite. An ideal closed car when you want one, 
seating seven. 


But when you want a touring car, both sides will disap- 
pear. And you have an open car, as ptctured on this page. 


Another type for the year around is the Cabriolet. 
That changes in a like way from a closed coupe to an 
open roadster, seating three. 


New-Style Winter Cars 


The Mitchell Limousine has seats for seven, the extra 
seats facing either way. The Mitchell Coupe seats four. 
Even in these cars the demand requires that all plate- 
glass windows drop. ‘The apex of luxury must appear in 
every detail. The domes are electric-lighted, the curtains 
are silk. The limousine has a telephone, of course. 


The Mitchell in these models has 
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The 1917 Smart Cars 


The Coming Vogue in Bodies 


JOHN W. BATE’S 
MID-YEAR 17th MODEL 
MODEL 


cent extra value. John W. Bate, the efficiency engineer, 
is saving us that in our factory. And the saving belongs 
to our buyers. 


You will find in the new Mitchells 26 extra features, 
all of which most other cars omit. You will find 73 new 
conceptions, added in the past few months. 


You will find a car in which 440 parts are either drop- 
forged or steel-stamped. A car which has hardly a casting. 
A car with a wealth of Chrome-Vanadium steel, costing 

up to 15 cents per pound. A car where the margins of 
safety are never less than 50 per cent. 


You will find the final result of 700 improvements 
made under John W. Bate. A car built in a model factory, 
equipped with 2092 efficiency machines. A car designed 
to serve you for a lifetime. 


You will find Bate cantilever springs, not one of which 
has ever broken. You will find a power tire pump, 
reversible headlights, an extra-cost carburetor for fuel 
economy, a new type of control. 


You will find an example of what modern efficiency 
can do for the motor car. An example to which an 
efficiency genius has devoted 13 years. 


It will give you new ideas of motor car quality, 
beauty, finish and equipment. It will 





exclusive body styles, conspicuously 
up-to-date. No man or woman who 
admires such things should miss this 
unique exhibit. 


Some 20% Extra Value 


$1325 Racine 
For 5-Passenger Touring Car 


or 3-Passenger Roadster 
7-Passenger Touring Body $35 Extra 
High- speed economical Six; 48 horsepower; 


show you what completeness means. 
Lesser cars will lose their charm when 
you know this Mid-Year Mitchell. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, 


Inc. 





27-inch wh 


In all Mitchell models, open and 
closed, we intend vou to get 20 per 





including 26 extra features. . 
Also Five Types of Closed Bodies. 


equip Successor to Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 


Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 




















Mitchell Sedan, the Springfield type of body with windows down. An open touring car ora 
plate-glass Sedan. A minute will change it from one to the other. Price $1985, f.0. b. Racine. 








(113) 











The Mitchell Coupe with seats for four. Dome light, silk curtains, a package 
compartment, plate-glass windows which drop. Price $1850, f.o.b. Racine. 
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Motors for Trucks 
are rapidly being adopted as standard by many of America’s truck 
builders, because the combination of Waukesha materials and de- 
of efficiency and economy of operation 
found in no other truck motors. — 
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Waukesha Motor Co. “2.2se.'.22* Waukesha, Wis. 
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Half A Century Of 
NAVAL SERVICE anp SPORT 
In Many Parts Of The World 


“From Naval Cadet to Admiral” 
By Admiral Sir ROBERT H. HARRIS of the British Navy 


An intimate narrative by one of the 
old sea dogs who have helped to make 
the British Navy what it is to-day. 
It is fullof the spice of adventure. As 
the Admiral’s penchant for danger fre- 
quently placed him in hazardous situa- 
tions, he has many hairbreadth escapes 
Maem torelate. Moreover, there are many il- 
moe) luminating chapterson the great events 
in recent history in which the Admiral had a part. 
Itis interesting, entertaining and informative, the 
anecdotal style giving it a charm peculiarly itsown. 
As the Admiral’s experience ranges from the days 
of wooden walls to the iron sides of to-day, it is of 
exceptional value to naval men interested in the 
progress of their profession. 
A large octavo volume. Boxed. Illustrated. Bound 
in cloth. $4.50 net; by mail 16 cents extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
























BUTTERFLIES 





MOTHS-INSECTS 


FE have published two small manuals in which all 
the Common American and European butterflies 
and moths are reproduced in their 
natural colors with their common 
and scientific names. 


I. Common Butterflies and Moths of 

Europe and America, Price,27 cts. 

II. Common American and European 
Insects. Price 27 cts. 






Both manuals prepared under the 
supervision of illiam Beuten- 
miiller, Curator of the Museum of 
Natural History, New York, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
344 4th Ave. - + - - - New Yorx 

















MIND, RELIGION AND HEALTH 

A Practical Exposition of the Emmanuel Movement, showing how 
its principles can be applied in promoting health and curing disease. 
By Dr. Robert MacDonald, Minister of the Washington Avenue 
Church, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 12mo, Cloth. $1.30, net; by mail, $1.42 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 





INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








DO YOUR BRAKES HOLD? 


As they did when your car was new? Don’t risk your 
life with poor brakes. 

SHURE STOP— BRAKE DRESSING 
Makes your brakes hold as when new. Insures absolute 
safety at all times and increases the life of your brake 
lining 50%. Applied without removing a single nut, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

$1.00 per can, sent postpaid. 
SHURE STOP COMPANY - 22 Quincy Street, Chicago 
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newspaper work, and I was ready to go 
where Simon Lake led me. 

He had given me confidence by his air 
of simplicity, his strength, and evident de- 
termination to win success with his queer 
boat. 

As we were about to descend, a man 
came alongside with a diver’s suit. 

Curious, like all young reporters, I 
blurted out, ‘‘What’s that for?” 

“Oh, for our diver,” replied Mr. Lake, 
‘he’s going out of the bottom of the 
boat after a while.” 

Again, I was “torpedoed” without 
warning, and on the same voyage, too. 

**Let’s go,” ordered Mr. Lake, after 
we had scrambled down the slippery 
iron ladder into the interior of the boat, 
a mass of iron and mechanical appliances. 
A sailorman screwed down the iron plate 
over the entrance, and we were prisoners— 
Simon Lake, a crew of five, a diver, two 
newspaper men, and a woman. 

Slowly the vessel began to sink and 
my spirits went down with it. There was 
no hilarity aboard. It was grim reality. 
We were in danger. True, the boat had 
been tested, but a little slip of a wheel 
or a miscalculation and we knew we would 
be summoned to ‘‘an account of our 
stewardship.” 

Within a few minutes we felt a slight 
jar. That frightened us, and the ‘‘cub”’ 
reporter broke in again, ‘‘What’s that?”’ 
“Oh, we’re just settling on the bottom 
in about forty feet of water,” replied Mr. 


Lake. A big sigh of relief followed. 
Then the real work of the Argonaut 
began. She started to crawl along the 


bottom, aided by two big wheels, one on 
each side. 

Within a few minutes we began to ask 
questions. Mr. Lake explained the mechan- 
ism of the boat. I’ve forgotten the details, 
but he told us the Argonaut was the first 
submarine vessel to navigate successfully 
in the open water. She was intended, he 
said, for submarine-exploration work, the 
raising of wrecks, the recovery of valuable 
cargoes and, if necessary, she could be fit- 
ted for firing torpedoes. He showed us 
a telephone apparatus and said it would 
be used to communicate with persons on 
shore in a few days. This was done when 
the Argonaut was submerged a week later 
and a conversation was held with William 
T. Malster, who was president of the 
company that built the boat and also 
Mayor of Baltimore. 


The writer tells with a fanciful gusto 
how one of the crew, when they had been 
on the bottom an hour made an oyster 
stew, and they had the experience of 
eating bivalves which had been caught 
on the bottom, brought to the surface, 
and then taken back to the bottom again 
to be eaten. It was,.as he put it, the 
first luncheon served beneath the Patapsco, 
if we except the meals of the finny ones. 


His narrative runs on: 


We loafed along, crawled about, and 
explored for another hour. Suddenly 
there came a crash. The boat shook from 
stem to stern. I had been ‘‘torpedoed” 
again without warning, and I thought the 
‘*shot”’ had taken effect. 

“Don’t be frightened,’’ Mr. Lake re- 
assured us, ‘‘we’ve struck a piece of 
wreckage. There is no danger.” 








school in the long ago before I began’ 
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They were the most comforting words 
I’d ever heard. We suffered no damage 
and continued our “voyage.” Toward 
the end of the fourth hour the air was 
becoming bad and our ears were beginning 
to “ring.” 

Mr. Lake decided we had been down 
long enough and led us to the forward 
part of the boat. We looked through a 
glass door into the diving-compartment. 
There a diver was adjusting his armor. 
His task completed, he stept down into 
a hole in the bottom and entered the water. 
A plate that covered the hole was placed 
in position. Then the boat began to rise. 
Oh, joyful sensation! We knew we were 
homeward-bound. 

Smiles replaced grim faces, and a few 
jokes were exchanged. One I remember 
—a newspaper woman asked: ‘Are we 
going up?”’ 

“*Yes,”’ I replied, ‘‘up and out, too.” 

When we came to the surface and climbed 
out on the deck the diver we had seen 
leave the vessel a few minutes before stood 
there to welcome us. He had climbed 
up an iron ladder on the side of the boat. 

We thanked Mr. Lake for the experience 
and hurried away to inform the ‘dear 
publie”’ how it felt to descend to the bottom 
of the Patapseo River and crawl along 
the bed. 





JAPANESE BASEBALL FANS 


HE spectacle of a serious Japanese 
gentleman leaping up and down in the 


bleachers, haranguing a team in the choic-- 


est Nipponese, is a strange one to Western 
eyes. But it is a common sight in the 
summer afternoons in Tokyo, for baseball 
has been taken to the Japanese heart, and 
promises to become the game of two na- 
tions instead of belonging to the United 
States alone. We read in the London 
Times an account of the status of the game 
in the Oriental kingdom, with alittle sketch 
of its introduction into the colleges: 


About twenty-three years ago there was 
played on a plot near the old Shinbashi 
Station the first recorded game of baseball 
in Japan.. The initiators of the game were 
a party of railroad engineers who had 
learned the general points of the sport 
during their sojourn in the United States as 
students. A student of the Keio Uni- 
versity (this gentleman is now in his 
forties) happened to watch these men and 
by inquiry he obtained the main points of 
the American pastime, and, arousing the 
curiosity of a few fellow students, planted 
the seed which sprouted, so that to-day 
throughout the land there is not a student 
but understands and takes a keen interest 
in the game. 

There was no fundamental reason—I 
mean no abstract one—why the Japanese 
should have taken up the game. It ap- 
pealed to them just because it was ‘‘good 
fun”; it has an irresistible fascination to 
every boy because it so admirably meets 
the principal object of play. 

With the Keio University introducing 
the sport to the students it was soon fol- 
lowed by other institutions. The fast de- 


velopment of the game then necessitated 
something to regulate it similar to the 
“Guide” published in America. The result 
was that a party of high-school students 
managed to translate the American rules 
This was another stimulus 


into Japanese. 
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From Monday to Wednesday to Erect 
This All-Steel Building 


= a : 


Tuesday Noon, 


These substantial. all-steel 
buildings solve the problem 
where quick expansion is‘nec- 
essary—they aré great savers 
of time and money. 


The illustrations show the various 
stages of erecting a building*that 
was put up in three days, the only 
tool required: being a hammer. 
Not only are they quickly erected, 
but they are easy to take down 
and move from .one location to 
another— more’ economical than 
wood—never wear cut and can be 
used over and over again. 


uildings 
are especially suitable for garages, 
storehouses, factories, offices, schools, 
hospitals, cottages, election booths, 
boat houses, etc. Widely used by 
manufacturers, railroads and con- 
tractors. Weather-tight, sanitary, 
rigid, fireproof. Kahn Steel Buildings are 
made from interchangeable pressed steel 
panels—-strong, permanent. Provided 


with steel sash, steel doors and steel 
tile roof 


Send for This Free Book 





and learn all about Kahn Steel Buildings 


“ - 
A hammer and their many uses. 


is the onl 


toal 
required” Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Dept. P-36, Youngstown, Ohio 
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rut on your 
own power 


POWERSTEEL TRUCK- 
LINE isthe “big brother” of 
Basline Autowline for truck 
towing and garage use 

Price, east of Rockies, $6.50. 


— it’s easy if you carry a Basline Autowline 

Simply fasten one end of the Autowline around tire 
and rim; make a loop around the hub and attach other 
end of line to a fence post, telegraph pole or stake. When 
the wheel turns the rope winds up and the car pulls itself 
out of the rut. Try it. 


AUTOWLINE 
“The Little Steel Rope with the Big Pull” 
in addition is ‘‘tow-home”’ insurance. It’s about 25 feet 
of Yellow Strand Wire Rope with patented snaffle 
Hooks at each end. It’s small but mighty. Price, east 
of Rockies, $3.95. 
POWERSTEEL AUTOWLOCK pro- 
tects your car and spare tires from 
theft. Some insurance companies will 
reduce your rate 10% if you use it. 
Price, $2.00. 


Write For Free Literature Be 
At the San Francisco Exposition the only Grand Prize 
awarded for wire ropes was won by Broderick & Bascom. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
823 N. 2nd Street, St. Louis, Mo, 
New York Office, 76H. Warren Street 
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Fixtures That Are Made 
To Light and To Last 


UILT to give service as) 
] 


long as your house shal 
















Bo 4 stand—this is the aim of 
22 ; 
4 GAUMER 


Guaranteed 


Lighting Fixtures 


No loose joints or flimsy 
construction—every 
Gaumer fixture must 
stand a rigid test for 
strength before itleaves 
our shops. Designed 
by our own craftsmen, 
finished by a _ special 
electroplating. process 
which resists corrosion 
or tarnish. 

The Gaumer Guarantee Tag 

protects you 

: Tell your dealer you want the genuine 
—-> Gaumer Fixtures, If he cannot supply 
4 => you, write us for advice. 

Address Dept. F 


Biddie-Gaumer Company 
3846-56 Lancaster e ¢ ¢ 
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simple thing to 


WANTED AN IDEA! ssi: suc”: 


your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 


| to the growth of interest in fhe nation’s 
| young generation, for it helped the students 
in remote Japan to grasp the principles: of 
the game. 

Interscholastic series began to be ar- 
ranged and aroused keen rivalry between 
the supporters of the different sides until 
the rivalry between the two leading private 
universities—Keio and Waseda—became 
so intense that it necessitated the suspen- 
sion of the games so as to avoid a pitched 
battle between the thousands of followers 
of the two universities. Even to this day 





Think of some | 


Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Salt Mackerel 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE NOT THE 
CONSUMER DEALER 













FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS COMPANY, with newly caught 

ILE OCEAN FISH, choicer than any inland 
dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all- orders east of Kansas. 
Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we 
want YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands, 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as 
crisp and natural as if you took it from the shell 
yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just 
like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
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get direct from us and keep right on your pantry | 


shelf for regular or emergency use. 
“.,. With every order we send BOOK OF REC- 
“«., IPES for preparing all our products. Write 
*», for it. Our list tells how each kind of 
“«, fish is put up, with the delivered price, 


Frank E. *., SO you can choose just what you 
Davis Co. *., will enjoy most. Send the 
55 Central Wharf “». coupon for it now. 
Please send me your =», FRANK E. 
latest Fish Price List. a DAVIS CO 
DIRE, cng so ctadoodesevordciadves “he 55 Central 
$3 i. Wharf 
HOG. oc cccccecescsccoscccccscsceccsesecse 
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the two schools have not come to terms, 
not on account of any grudge which they 
bear against each other, but as a result of 
the rulings of the faculties of the univer- 
sities, who appreciate the tense excitement 
which would result. 


After the native teams, under the coach- 
ing of some American teachers, had mas- 
tered a little more than the rudiments of 
the game, nothing was considered before 
the question of arranging games with teams 
made up of the foreign residents of Kobe 
and Yokohama. During the first series, the 
Japanese were always defeated, for they 
had almost no skill in batting, altho the 
fielding was rather better than mediocre. 
Yet the Japanese, says the account, is 
pertinacious, and he would not give up 
until he had developed a skill and capa- 
bility at the game which made him the 
master of the amateur port-teams. So, 
then, like Alexander, the teams sighed for 
other worlds to conquer. They found these 
when the American war-ships visited the 
islands. We learn from the account: 

Another stage of development came with 
the games against teams from the American 
men-of-war visiting the Japanese waters. 
In these, too, the local nines always met 
with defeat, but finally trimmed them- 
selves down to a superior skill, so that the 
jack-tar combinations proved themselves 
no match for the leading squads of the 
country. 

As a result of these contests, a confidence 
gradually crept into the hearts of the 
Japanese players that they could prove 
themselves a match against teams of 
America (this means teams representing 
the schools of America). This was how 
the Waseda nine came to make a trip to the 
United States 13 years ago, where they 
met with disastrous defeat after defeat at 
the hands of the American-college players. 

The Keio University Baseball Associa- 
tion hit upon an idea that to limit the games 
between local teams would only hinderthe 
development of the sport; the only method 
of learning more of the scientific points of 
the sport they considered was to get an 
American team to Japan and play an in- 
ternational series. This would not only be 
a benefit to the players, but it would be an 
innovation that would attract the public, 
and so further spread interest in baseball. 
As a result the Keio University invited the 
St. Louis College Alumni Aggregation of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, to Tokyo. The out- 
come was exceedingly successful, and it set 
a precedent to have one American-college 
team out here annually, the Wasedas and 
Keios to be the hosts alternately. 

Up to the arrival of the Chicago Uni- 
versity nine the Japanese players were 
successful, since they managed to outstrip 
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the American collegians in their own game. 
But the Chicago team proved to be some- 
thing different. In the fielding depart- 
ment one discovered no inferiority, but in 
batting there seemed to be lurking some- 
thing unexplainable to the Japanese which 
made it impossible for them to win. The 
Maroons made‘a clean sweep of their series 
in Japan without losing one single contest. 
What mortification! » This was a new thing 
in the chronicles of American University 
baseball-teams’ Japan. trips. 

The Japanese wondered ‘if they had yet 
mastered all the fine points in baseball 
tactics. This was the underlying motive 
by which the Keio University came to 
invite two players from. the New York 
“Giants” to Japan in order to coach the 
University nine. After a: month’s coach- 
ing they were taught what is known to 
baseball ‘“‘fans’? as ‘‘inside baseball.”’ 
Hence, the Keio players were acquirers of 
a systematized method of baseball strategy 
which can be proved by the fact that they 
are the Champions of the Orient. 

This step, taken by the Keio University, 
was a turning-point in the annals of 
Japanese baseball. The .Waseda Uni- 
versity followed the course, so that to-day 
the Japanese-college teams stand on an 
equal footing with the A Class of American- 
college combinations (I say college teams, 
since in Japan the scope of baseball has not 
spread beyond the bounds of the school 
diamond, altho lately there are some clubs 
formed by the young clerks of different 
firms). 

This, in brief, is the trend of baseball in 
Japan up to the present. The custom of 
inviting an American-college nine and of 
making a return visit annually is now 
definitely established. 





THE LATEST IN DENTISTRY 
ENTISTRY will not bow to medicine 
when it comes to being progressive; 
the gentlemen who look after the molars 
will never, never admit that they do not do 
as much for humanity, and in as modern a 
way, as their allopathic or homeopathic 
confréres. And now they have gone them 
one better, for they have enlisted the animal 
kingdom on their side. Let the medicos 
assault the dumb brutes and practise all 
the unholy vivisection that they wish, say 
the dentists, but we are the animals’ friend. 
And to prove their contention, they have 
only to produce this little item, culled from 
a recent issue of the New York Sun and 
coming from Greenwich, Conn. All who 
are neutral take note: 

Cracking a nut on the window-sill of Dr. 
T. D. Flanagan’s office, according to his 
established morning custom, a gray squirrel 
with whom the dentist has a long ac- 
quaintanee broke a tooth to-day. The 
dentist enticed his friend inside, wrapt him 
in tight bandages so he could not wriggle, 
and then crowned the tooth. 

Proffered nuts now, the squirrel declines 
with a golden smile. Dr. Flanagan says 
he never crowned a squirrel’s tooth before, 
tho he has worked on a nut or two. 





Sometimes. — “‘ Telephones are great 
time-savers, aren’t they?” 

‘Well, that depends upon who calls 
you up.”—Boston Transcript. 
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The Franklin Touring Gerda 2280 Pounds—Price, $1850. F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 


The FRANKLIN CAR 


S SOON as a motorist gets critical 

A about the way a car performs— 

he is headed straight for the 
Franklin Car. 

For the Franklin Car stands today, 
as it has stood from the beginning, for 
Comfort, Safety and Economy. Andall ex- 
perience goes to prove that the only way 
to attain these factors in any efficient de- 
gree is through the Franklin principles 
of scientific light-weight and flexibility. 


Franklin Scientific Light-Weight 
Means Just This— 


Build each part of the strongest mate- 
rial for the work it has to do—and 
proportion its size to exactly the strength 
needed for that work. 

Then you will get a mechanism 
equally strong all over—wo excess weight 
anywhere. 

It is often assumed that excessive 
size of parts guarantees extra. safety. 

Excess weight always means rigidity 

-and rigidity always means lack of 
comfort, lack of economy, and a defi- 
nite loss of safety. 

Now, mount this evenly balanced, 


flexible mechanism on the Franklin re- 
silent wood frame—and you have a car 
that is flexible all over. A car that 
eases itself and its riders over all roads. 





Here Are Facts Every Motorist 
Ought to Know 


The heavier a car and the more rigid 
it is—the more it will pound the road; 
the more the parts will wear; the 
greater the cost of gasoline, tires, re- 
pairs and upkeep; the higher the de- 
preciation; the less the comfort and 
safety in driving the car. 

The Franklin Touring Car weighs only 2280 pounds. 

It is a stronger car, easier riding, easier to con- 
trol, than a 4000-pound car—and twice as safe. 

To the thoughtful motorist—the man who is 
thinking about his car in terms of use, of the 
safety of his family and himself, of the invest- 
ment value of his car and what service he ought to 
get in return for running expense—the Franklin Car 
is worth seeing. 


Touring Car 2280 Ibs. . $1850.00 
Runabout 2190 lbs. 1800.00 
4-Passenger Roadster 2250 \bs. 1850.00 
Cabriolet 2550 Ibs. ~ . 2650.00 
Sedan 2585 lbs. . 2750.00 
Brougham 2540 Ibs. 2700.00 
Town Car 2680 Ibs. . oe 3000.00 
Limousine 2690 Ibs. 3000.00 


All prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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%& Pronounced 
balk hn -Ko”’ 


The New Liquid Paste 


Always Readyifor Instant Use 


A revolutionary sticker that has kicked out the water well from its paste 


jar and does all its work without water—yet is always soft and moist. 
CICO is a clean worker—its adjustable brush holder prevents sticky fingers. 


Sticks Best When Spread Thin, 


Try a ew or 25c refill desk jar from your stationer.’ 
You can also get CICO in quarts and pints, spreader 
tubes and small bottles. CICO is one of the Carter 
Inx Quality Products. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO, 


New York 
Chicago 





The Entire Army of English Speech 


over 450,000 Words strong, for the first 
time is mustered for the service of man- 
Kind in ONE ALPHABETICAL ORDER— 
three-column formation—within the 
covers of one Book; the mightiest verbal 
force ever assembled. Command it! 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





















Study Law 30 Days Free 


Let Us Prove to Your Entire Satisfaction, at Gur Ex- 
pense, that we Actually Offer the Most Complete and 
Efficient Extension Course in Law in America 
Course in Oratory Free 
This course has been’ peapared and written by Prof. 


After this 3' free trial you can compare our 
course with any other law course in existence—then 
. There is absolutely no similarity between 


this course and others, and we can readily convince Oscar G. aiens, & LL. 








M. (Master of Laws), the 








you of this fact, without it costing you a penny. regular 


Only recognized resident 
United States conferring Degree of Bachelor of 
by correspondence. ONLY owed 
school in the U. S. conducting standard resident 


law school Tse over 500 class-room tectures 
to its extension students. Only law school giving 
@ full 3-year, University Law Course, by mail, 


00! 
this work. j eaaccding « law, from a lawyer’s standpoint 
Special and Exclusive Features | he has prepared this course to meet all the requit 

law school in the ments of the practicing attorney. 


Our Law Library 


Consists of 24 of 
echeo! and giving same instruction by mail. Only Text Books, two volumes bound — under one 


cover for convenience, making a total o 


These law ks were prepared = an enormous 
jally for the 


in charge of 





require- 




















jee an actual faculty of over 30 


College of Law, “ one of the te est and best 
ta in active practice. heat law school in law book publishers in America, This is the only 
set of law text books ever prepared exclusively 
for student’s use. 


Mail Coupon Today 


. and get our: Big, Beautifully tlustrated a 
credits, to the satis pectus and Our 30-Day Free Offer. Then mak 
us prove ev: 
gating yourself in any way. 


iwyers 
existence giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking, in conjunction with its law course. 
Our Degree LL. B. 


Weconfer this Degree of Bachelor of Laws—LL. 
B.—only when the student has completed our full 





course wi necessary cr 
faction of the + ye Ty. exactly the. same as in our 


receive identically thesame | sheepskins (not a diploma 
or certificate) as our resident school graduates. In 















statement we make without obli- 









addition, they have the privilege of coming to Chica- 
go and graduat ing with our resident school class. 


From Class-Room to Student 
is the way we teach law. Weare the only school 
doing this. A student can if he chooses, take part 
of our course by mail and finish in our resident 
where he will receive full credit for all 
work done 7 =, 
( We give a i] writt to 
ot cece of Oo pass ae examinations. 
i and Course ——y Endorsed and recom- 
mended by Rg — —4 icials, Business Men, 
Noted Lawyers, Stud 
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SPICE OF LIFE 





A Real Hero.—LittLe WILLis—“ Gee, 
you’re awful proud of your grandpop, 
ain’t you?” 

Bossire— You betcha! Why he used 
to lick pop reg’lar.”-— Widow. 

Proof Positive-—Tom—‘ So you really 
think you have some chance with Miss 
Coldeash, do you? ”’ 

Jack—* That’s what. She is beginning 
to find fault with my necktie.’—Jndian- 
apolis Star. 





Ladder Needed.—Lapy—‘ We always 
keep the hose ready, in case of a Zeppelin 
raid.” 

Visttor—‘ But, surely, my dear, it 
would never reach them at the height 
they fly.”—Punch. 





End of Friendship.—Sure—‘ How did 
they ever come to marry? ” 

Hr—*‘ Oh, it’s the same old story. 
Started out to be good friends, you know, 
and later on changed their minds.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





The Reason.—‘ How long did your last 
cook stay with you? ” 

** Oh, about five hours.” 

** How did that happen? ” 

“The afternoon train back to town has 
been discontinued.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 





His Basic Thought.—Victim—“ What 
has happened? Where am I?” 

Docror—* You have been seriously 
injured in a trolley accident. But cheer up 
—you will recover.” 





Victim—‘ How much? ”—New York 
Times. 
Business Sense.—‘‘ Has Dasher in- 


ereased his literary output since he adopted 
efficiency methods? ” 

“Yes; he saves all of the phrases dis- 
earded in the final draft of his stories, eom- 
bines them in dozen lots, and sells them as 
vers libre.” —Life. ’ 





His Part.—‘‘ You admit you overheard 
the quarrel between the defendant and 
his wife? ” 

** Yis, sor, I do,’”’ stoutly maintained the 
witness. 

“Tell the court, if you can, what he 
seemed to be doing.” 

“He seemed to be doin’ the listening. 
—Argonaut. 


” 





Definite.— Strancer — “‘ How many 
machines pass here a day? ”’ 

FarmMer—“ I couldn’t tell ye, exactly, 
sir!” 

Tourist—‘‘ Oh, about how many? ”’ 

FarMER—“ It all depends.” 

Tourist—“ Well, on the average? ”’ 

FarMEeR—“ Wal, stranger, the average 
varies.” —Gargoyle. 





A Clean Page.—Portity WomAN (push- 
ing her way into a _ police-station)—“ I 
see you have arrested a man whose mind 
is a blank.” 

OrriceEr—‘ We have, madam.” 

Portty Woman— Then please bring 
him out so I may have a look at him. My 
Henry didn’t come home last night, and 
that’s a fairly good description of him.’’— 
Puck. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


WESTERN FRONT 


August 24.—The French clear the outskirts 


of Maurepas, and advance their lines 
200 yards beyond it along a two-mile 
front. A British advance of 300 yards to- 
ward Thiepval is also reported by Paris. 
In the Verdun sector serious German at- 
tempts are made to recover ground be- 
yond Fleury, and between Fleury and the 
* Thiaumont Work, but without success. 


August 25.—The British troops advance 
again on the Somme, pushing several 
hundred yards beyond Delville Wood. 
London reports that yesterday’s Thiep- 
val success exceeds in importance what 
was first surmised, since the trenches 
taken extend 700 yards across the 
Leipzig salient. Six hundred prisoners 
are also reported taken. 


August 26.—Near Thiepval the British take 
400 yards more of German trenches and 
successfully hold them against counter- 
attack. 

British aviators raid the German. air-ship 
sheds near Namur, thirty-six miles 
southeast of Brussels. 

—The British approach nearer 


to Flers by taking 200 yards of German 
trenches north of Bazentin-le-Petit. 


August 29.—Slight gains are reported by 


London in the neighborhood of Guille- 
mont and Ginchy, while further north, 
between Delville Ww ood and High Wood, 
barricades are taken. Further progress 
is also arinounced southeast of Thiepval. 
At Verdun, according to Paris, some 
ground is gained southeast of the Thiau- 
mont Work, with prisoners taken, and 
two German attacks on Fort Vaux and 
Fleury are repulsed with ‘‘tremendous 


losses’ to the Teuton forces. 


August 30.—London announces that an- 


other small German salient has been 
wiped out south of Martinpuich. 


EASTERN FRONT 


25.—Petrograd reports an at- 
tempted German offensive near Kovel, 
whie - was repulsed. Operations ap- 
pear to be at a draw in this sector. 


August 27.—In the Karpathians, in the 


region of Koverla Mountain, the Rus- 
sians take Hill 1129 with 178 prisoners 
and four machine guns. 


August 28.—The Russians on the Stokhod 


take an Austrian field-post south of 
Stobykhov, and northward, in the 
Dniester region, they take a wood east 
of Deleiuv. 

29.—Vienna claims complete de- 
feat of the Russians north of Mariam- 
pol, where an advance was attempted. 


August 30.—General Friedrich von Bern- 


hardi is appointed to the command of 
the army corps defending Kovel, re- 
placing Major-General Punallo. 
Russian troops in the Karpathians cap- 
ture Panker Mountain, on the Hun- 
garian border, and Rafalov, near by, 
thus making an advance into the passes 
leading to Hungary from Galicia. 


IN THE BALKANS 


August 24.—Renewed fighting is reported 
in Albania between the Austrian con- 
querors and the Italian troops at 
Avlona. 


The Greek garrison at Seres, according 
to Athens, abandons its position after a 
heavy Bulgarian fire lasting several 
hours, 


On the Struma front a Bulgar 
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Operated | by Office Boy 


T= high salaried typists cannot equal the speed— 
secure as uniform “matches” in filling in letters as can 
your office boy with a Hand Addressograph. This simple 
machine also addresses envelopes and circulars—heads up 
statements and ledger sheets—imprints pay forms, shipping 
tags and labels, and the like, 100% accurate. 


EXCELLENT WORK 

“OUR Hand Add: most fully fills in names 

and addresses —and nog excellent ‘matches’ to ac- 
tual typewritten letters or duplicating machine letters. It saves 
endless time and n less expense and never makes mistakes’ 
—writes the Dutchess Manuf Co.,P. N.Y 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL—NO COST 
OU can install it as easily as pen and ink—it's far 
easier to use. Let our salesman carry a Hand Addresso- 
graph right to your desk and give you a 2-minute demoa- 
stration. Or we shall gladly send you one on 10 days’ trial. 


Investigate—Write Today—No Cost or Obligation 
Addressograph Co., 915 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Favorable te ue at thie tine, we oan rentily enter 
stand the postition that yoo take, ant shall, therefore, « 
sentent ourselves awaiting ancther opportunity 
Te thie end we shall Heep your name Om eur 
Liet and ehall tane plessure fn attreesing you agnin 
ot came later date 
, Toure very truly, 
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rar & cont NEW DESK STANDAR 


caer a eight or ten horse-power, and some at about twenty. 





al-lay’, 1 a-lé’; 2 H-li’, vt. [at-Lavep’; AL-LAY ’1NG.] 
- To calm the violence or reduce the intensity of; re- 
lieve; soothe. 2. To lay to rest; pacify; calm. 3}. To 
lay aside; put down; overthrow; annul. [< a-? + AS. 
lecgan, lay. ] desk 
Syn.: abate, alleviate, appease, assuage, calm, compose, 
lessen, lighten, mitigate, moderate, mollify, pacify, palliate, 
quiet, reduce, relieve, soften, soothe, still, tranquilize. To 
allay is to lay to rest, quiet, or soothe that which is excited. man 
To alleviate is to lighten a burden. We allay suffering by 7 
using means to soothe and tranquilize the sufferer; we al- 
leviate suffering by doing something toward removal of the 
cause, so that there is less to suffer; we allay rage or panic; 


ony 
new book will immediately place at your fingers’ ends JUST T HE “RIG sat WORD with which to express a 
given idea or make a desired meaning clear. It will add power, and then MORE POWER, to oat ability to 
speak and write clear, convincing English. It will put you in the high-speed, 60 horse-power cls 


You Need This Hendy New 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


No handy abridged and right-up-to-the- 
dictionary con- minute—witness such 
tains so much of ready entries as Battle of the 
value and absolute de- Marne, Razing of Lou- 
pendability tothe busy vain, Bombardment of 


Trea 


words and phrases— 
has 1,200 illustrations. 
On your desk it will 
<a 


Multiply Your LANGUAGE-POWER by HUNDREDS 


We could go to almost any length in our quthunionn for an adjective to properly describe the power of the 
D DICTIONARY to develop your ability to write and talk TO 
! Some folks are worrying through on a two horse- —, c.. rbal capacity—others can speak and 


ym department of this wonderful 





ts 80,000 





Note the Care- 
ful Treatment 





we alleviate poverty, but do not allay it. Pacify, directly |“ 
from the Latin, and appease, from the Latin through the 
French, signify to bring to peace; to mollify is to soften; to 
mitigate is to make mild; we mollify a harsh disposition or 
temper, mitigate rage or pain. To calm, quiet, or tranquilize 
is to make still; compose, to adjust to a calm and settled 
condition; to soothe (originally to assent to, humor) is to 
bring to pleased quietude. We allay excitement, appease 
8 tumult, calm agitation, compose our feelings or counte- 
nance, pacify the quarrelsome, gutet the boisterous or clamor- 
ous, soothe grief or distress. Compare ALLEVIATE.—Ant.: 
agitate, arouse, excite, fan, kindle, provoke, rouse, stir, 
stir up. 
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pronunciation—correct Rheims, etc. 
English—American his- octavo, 
tory—English History net; with thumb notch 
—Geography—Science index, 
— Biography—Litera- Leather, indexed $2.25; 
ture, etc., etc. Itismew postage r6c extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Energy —Force— Persistence 
Accomplishment—SUCCESS 
ALL HINGE AROUND THE 


Vital Spark of 
Persona! Power 


—GET IT BURNING IN YOUR LIFE— 
All ACCOMPLISHMENT waits upon ENTHUSIASM— 
Grenville Kleiser stirs up the BEST in men. His inspiring 
writings sting manh into action—he gets men started 
keeps them going on the high road to better position, 
bigger salary, broader achievement, social prestige and in- 
fluence; mental, physical, and financial power and profit. 

In his new book, “ KLEISER’S COMPLETE GUIDE 
To PUBLIC SPEAKING, "* he concentrates in one great 
big encyclopedic volume (24 inches thick) the best fruits of 
many years of practical experience, special omety and re- 

b of m —personality build- 
ing—public eecikiie--airuear Se Beirne men— 
reading human nature—developing vocabulary—writing and 
speaking forceful, py oy English—developing self-con- 
fidence—acquiring a fund of general know ledge—cultiv ating 
keenness of insight—t! wt for alertness and precision of 
judgment, etc., etc. Make his life-work WORK FOR 
YOU! His ideas are ripe with golden dividends for the man 
who will put them into practise in his life. 

EVERY AMBITIOUS MAN— 
Every Lawyer, Preacher, Eager agg nee ‘Speaker, Member 
of a Fraternal Order, Club, and Pr 
Man or Woman should Own this Work. 


WHAT THIS BiG BOOK IS—AND WHAT IT DOES 
_Itisa large octavo volume, 10 inches deep, by almost 744 
le, and 244 inches thick. Over 700 pages; complete index; 
some cloth binding. Aside from its practical value as a 
guide in actual speaking and personality building, it affords 
most entertaining reading for the spare moments of those 
interested in the subject. 
THE ESSENCE OF THE WORLD’S KNOWLEDGE 
He draws upon the capitalized intelligence of the world 
and quotes the best thoughts of history's greatest thinkers on 
phases of his subject. 
— PERSONALITY, TRAIN MEMORY, ETC. 
es bristle with hints and suggestions of lasting use 
alt value to the man of brains and ambition. A casual glance 
through its pages reveals such topics as: Self-Consciousness 
and Self-Confidence—Developing the Pena —Personal 
Magnetism—Improving the Mind—Addressing a Jury— 
Abdominal Breathing — Preparation — Speaking in Large 
en ane and Illustration—How to Handle a 








Crowd—Gesture—Distinct Articulation—Accent and Its 
Uses—Conviction—Human Nature—Tones of Voice—Wit 
Literary Style in Speaking or 
Praathine —Davelonins Personality—Debate—Dignity in 
Discourse. 
HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC, ETC. 

Advantages of Writing—Reading—Advice to Beginnerc— 
Rules for Briefing—Speaking in Business—Naturalness— 
Political Speaking—Eloquence—Pausing — Conversational 
Se ness anc Rapidity — Knowledge of Facts— 
ial Expression—Faults i in Speak- 
Sermon 











THIS IS BUT A MERE SUGGESTION 
of the hundreds of valuable articles contained in this vital 
work. It is by no means an attempt to brief out the scope of 
the volume. The few suggestive titles just presented are 
merely the autos of hastily glancing over a number of pages 


Only $1.00 Down 


Money Back if Not 
Satisfied 


Only $1 down and $1a month 
until $5 in all has been paid. 
Sign and send us the coupon 
below with $1 and we will 
send you this unusual book 
for ten days’ free examina- 
tion. If at the end of that 
time, the work is not satis- 
factory, you may return it at 
our expense. You are in no 
way obligated to buy, if after 
examination the book is 
not all that we claim for 
it. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, a volume of its 
size and bulk is re- 
tailed at from $8 to 
$10—We offer it now 
for 5. By signing 
and sending the 
special application 
form below you 
may now ob- 
tain this volume 
at the special 
price and on 
the easy terms 
outlined. 




























Special Instalment Privilege Coupon 


A Complete Guide to Public Speaking 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—Send me a copy of Grenville Kleiser’s “‘COM- 
PLETE GUIDE TO PUBLIC SPEAKING.”’ I enclose $1.00 and will 
send you 31.00 per month until I have paid $5.00 in all, if the 
book is satisfactory. If it is not satisfactory, | may return it ‘ 


at your expense within ten days after receipt, = A eter 
money paid and I owe vou nothing 9-16 
Be Ccccccccccccccce ee eerccccccscoes eevccese 
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advance is reported, with a withdrawal 
on the part of the Allies. To the west- 
ward, south of Drama, all of the railroad 
toward Constantinople from the Struma 
is seized by the Central Powers, as well 
as Drama itself, which, according to 
rumors, falls to the Bulgars. 


August 25.—British and Bulgarian troops 
clash near Saloniki, and the former de- 
stroy three bridges over the Angista 
near Kuchuk. The Servian official 
statement claims defeat of the Bulgars 
at the western end of the line near 
Kukuruz, with 208 prisoners taken and 
the enemy pushed back slightly toward 
the frontier. Paris denies the rumor 
that Kavala and Drama, occupied by 
Greek garrisons, had been attacked by 
the Bulgars. 


August 26.—Bulgarian troops reach the 
Greek Aigean coast and occupy fifty 
miles of Hellenic coastland. The cap- 
ture of several Greek villages is re- 
ported by Sofia. The Greek fort, 
Startila, is taken by the Bulgars after a 
struggle and, ae cording to Paris, its en- 
tire garrison are killed. 


The Italians garrisoned at Avlona occupy 
Porto Palemmo and Monte Kalaret in 
southern Albania. 


August 27.—Roumania declares war on 
Austria-Hungary, citing as reasons her 
desire for realization of her national 
instincts, the liberation of Roumanians 
living in Austrian-held territory, and 
her humanitarian desire to bring the 
war to a speedy end. 

Following the declaration from Bucharest, 
Germany declares war on Roumania. 
The first fighting between Austrians and 
Roumanians is reported from the Kar- 
pathians, where the troops of the two 
nations clash in the Rothenthurm Pass 
and in the passes south of Kronstadt 
(Brasso). The encounter is said to be 

little more than a skirmish. 

Sofia reports the advance of Bulgar troops 
south from Ochrida Lake, and the cap- 
ture of Malik, six miles north of Kor- 
itza. In the Vardar Valley they also 
take Doldjeli with a British detachment. 
The Aigean coast is occupied by troops 
advancing from Parnardagh, while the 
British troops retreat in the direction of 
Orfano and Tschavazi. 

Despite their promise not to occupy Ka- 
vala, the Bulgars take all but one of the 
Greek forts surrounding the city, ac- 
cording to Paris. The occupation of 
this port gives Bulgaria an opening on 
the Aigean and prevents Allied troops 
from being landed there. 


August 28.—Paris reports from the Mace- 
donian front that the Servians are mak- 
ing appreciable progress near Vetrenik, 
as well as advances near Kukuruz, de- 
feating the Bulgars several times suc- 
cessively in small battles. 

Berlin reports that the Bulgars have taken 
and hold heights to the south of Zborsko, 
on the Moglenitsa front. 


August 29.—With the approach of the 
French toward the Ljumnia River, says 
Paris, the Bulgarian chain of successes 
at an end. Further Servian advances 
toward Vetrenik are reported. 


Roumanian troops effect a junction with 
the Russian forces on the mountain- 
frontier and push back the Austrian 
defenders of the passes, according to 
admissions from Vienna. London states 
that it is apparent beyond dispute that 
the Roumanian offensive is under way 
and progressing rapidly. 


August 30.—Turkey declares war on 
Roumania, sending troops into Bulgaria 
to defend her ally’s northern border. 


Bucharest reports a raid and bombard- 
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ooks on 
usiness 


that"will furnish you with the ammu- 
nition and the weapons to hit the 
target of success square in the center. 


How to Deal with Human 
Nature in Business 


A practical, up-to-the-minute book by Sherwin Cody 
on correspondence, advertising, and sales methods. It 
explains clearly and forcibly both the broad principles 
of successful business conduct and the hundreds of small 
practical essentials that one MUST KNOW in order to 
succeed. It covers letter-writing, salesmanship, retail- 
ing, executive duties, publicity, and store, office, and 
factory supervision, makes a study of various phases of 
business life and the qualities‘needed to cope with them, 
and bristles with suggestion, direction, and example 
based on the practical psychology of commercial effort. 
It has many valuable illustrations, charts and,diagrams. 
It is the one book that it is imperative for you to own. 
Get it to-day and start on the road to bigger business. 
Large iz2mo, Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail $2.12. 


Successful Selling 


An inspiring book by Z. Leichter which will be of 
equal interest to the veteran and the tyro. Covers 
everything that goes into the making of a sale: Fitness 
for movmaniiey — Apevonciaes the Prospect— The 
Presentation—How to Close—How to Meet Objections 

- Creating a Desire—Initiative, etc. It will show you 
how toget BIG orders. s2mo, Boards. 50 cents net; 
by mail 54 cents. 


Personal Power 


A stimulating, encouraging work,’written by a prac- 
tical man of affairs, Kezth ]. Thomas, who has achieved 
a high place in his chosen calling. It points out, in a 
peculiarly gripping style, the way to develop will-power, 
mental concentration, and winning personality. It gives 
practical directions for acquiring the faculty of reading 
men and their motives and will immensely increase 
your chances of making good in your profession. £290, 
Cloth. $1.75 net; by mail $1.87. 


Short Talks on Retail Selling 


A volume of chatty, inspirational talks on retail 
selling by S. Rowland Hall, formerly Principal of o 
School of Advertising and Salesmanship of the I. C. S 
calculated to arouse in salesfolk a keen interest in the 
art of properly handling the customer, and to keep them 
constantly on the alert to sense and seize every selling 
opportunity. Every page stimulates initiative and the 
ambition that achieves results. s2mo, Cloth. 75 cents 
net; by mail 87 cents. 


How to Develop 
Power and Personality 


A great book by Grenville Kleiser which has helped 
many a man and w oman to lay the foundation ofa fortune. 
Tells you how to acquire and develop that all-compelling 
personal power and charm that will carry you to any 
height and enable you to_bring whatever you undertake 
to a successful outcome. s20, Cloth. $1.25 net; by 
mail $1.37. 


The Book of Thrift 


An extremely timely and practical work by 7. D. 
MacGregor, at once an inspiration to the reader and a 
dependable Guide Book on the road to fortune. It 
points out the pitialls to be avoided and gives practical 
and well-tested advice as to how to achieve _ financial 
independence. It has been well called ‘The Twentieth 
Century Poor Richard.” Large z2mo, Cloth. $1.00 
net; by mail $1.12. 


The Desk Standard Dictionary 


An abridgment of Funk & Wacnatis New Stand- 
ard Dictionary designed especially for office and desk 
use. Every business man, stenographer and clerk 
should have one. The /ast word in dictionaries of 
handy size. Contains 80,000 terms of all kinds in one 
vocabulary order, extensive synonym treatments, 
antonyms, proper names, foreign phrases, etc. Large 
$vo, Cloth, 902 pp. $1.50; with patent thumb index, 
$7.80. Average carriage charges, 16 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 






























ment by two Teuton aircraft on August 
28. No damage to the Roumanian 
capital is detailed. 

Paris reports the Austrian armies in full 
retreat before the advancing Rouman- 
ian troops, who have joined with a 
Russian contingent, and are, at certain 
points, twelve hours’ march into Tran- 
sylvania. Kronstadt (Brasso) falls to 
the Roumanians, says Bucharest, and 
Vienna also admits the loss of Petro- 
zseny and Kezdi-Vasarchely, to the 
northeast. 

Mountain fighting continues in the 
Karpathians, where the Germans re- 
take Kukul Heights, while in the 
Gyergyo Mountains Roumanian col- 
umns are in battle. 

Roumania is said to have received an 
ultimatum from Bulgaria asking for 
reversion to status quo of the Treaty 
of Bucharest in 1913, which means the 
return of Macedonia to Bulgaria. The 
Roumanian answer is the bombardment 
of the Bulgarian city of Rustchuck on 


the Danube, from Roumanian Giurgevo | 


on the other side of the river. 


August 31.—London forwards a rumor that 
the Greek king is in flight, and now 
under the protection of a company of 
300 uhlans, at Larissa. The Bulgarian 
occupation of Drama is confirmed by a 
report which further states that some 
of the Greek garrison have been killed 
and 120 prisoners taken. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 


August 24.—The occupation of a hill and 
a. slight advance in the Fossernic a 
Valley south of Cima di Cece is reported 
from Rome. 

August 25.—The Italian advance is halted 
by the weather, altho small gains are 
reported by Rome in the Fassa Alps 
on Monte Cauriol, where a position 
and forty prisoners are taken. 


August 27.—At the head of the Digon 
River, in the Upper Piave Valley, the 
Italians extend their occupied positions 
on Cita Vallone. 

Italy declares war on Germany, Berlin 
receiving the declaration through the 
Swiss Government. Thirty million dol- 
lars worth of interned German ships 
are seized by the Italian Government. 


August 29.—In the Fassa area of Avisio, 
the Italian Alpine troops capture Monte 
Cauriol 8000 feet high and report it 
strongly held. In the lower Isonzo 
the outskirts of Goritz and Gradisca 
are reported shelled at intervals. 


August 30.—In the Fassa area of the 
Alps, the Italian troops move beyond 
Monte Cauriol and occupy another crest 
to the northeast. 


ASIATIC CAMPAIGNS 


August 25.—The grand sherif of Mekka, 
who proclaimed the independence of 
Arabia from Turkish rule, issues a man- 
ifesto of a definite and permanent rup- 
ture between orthodox Mohammedans 
and the Young Turks party of Turkey. 
Sacrilegious warfare on the part of the 
Turks is given as the cause. 

The Russians resume their advance in 
the Caucasus, according to Petrograd, 
which says that the Turks have evacu- 
ated Bitlis. Mush is recaptured and 
west of Lake Van the Russians are 
pursuing the Moslems toward Mosul. 


August 27.—Petrograd reports her troops 
in the Caucasus as reaching the River 
Masladarasi, a tributary to the Eu- 
phrates, entering it east of Nurik. 

August 28.—The Russians cross the Masla- 
darasi River, driving the Turks west- 

ward from their trenches. They also 
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“PAO ELIMINATE entirely the troubles I often had “\ 
when I connected my electric iron or toaster, I have —— 
had C-H Push Sockets installed on all my fixtures. 


“And if ever I move or build a home I’ll have 


GH Push Sockets 


P 
“ust push the Button” : ‘ 


everywhere that sockets are used, and John has put in the 
same order at his factory. 


“The electrical contractor explained that the C-H Push Socket 
has nearly. three times the current-carrying capacity of the 
usual key socket, and this is the reason it can easily supply 
current for the electrical appliances which require from 300 
to 600 watts. The usual socket, he said, can carry only 250 
watts and therefore is liable to give trouble.” 


When you specify sockets for your lighting system be sure 
to look at the shell and note this marking “‘C-H 660W”. They 
are furnished by most high-class electric-fixture dealers and 
contractors without extra charge. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage and we will mail you a C-H Push Socket. 
Test it out in your own home—then you will understand. 


Write for “‘ Making Electric Service Safer" and learn all about the 
safety and efficiency of C-H Push Sockets. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO.,’MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


Makers of the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift and World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Electrical Controlling Devices. 





SECURED OR FEE mtg sone UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
Actual search free. Send 











sterecd model. = 2; OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo 
etch oF sens 90- pag’ | Japanese War wits numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
1916 Edition Patent Book a | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D & Vaneau * 
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PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 


twice daily and your 
dentist twice yearly mean 
long life to your teeth. 


Ten-Day Trial Tube mailed Free upon request. 
Address Lehn & Fink, 126 William St., New York 
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A.Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








Zhe UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout thecountry. ‘They are made in sections,combin- 
ing practical utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Above style is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors; price: top 
$1.25, leg base $1.50—combination complete $8.00. Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized to 
extreme western states. Shipped direct from factory ON 
APPROVAL and at considerable saving TO YOU. 
Our product, prices and methods will interest you. Write 
for new Catalogue 23-S. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Branch Office: Flatiron Bldg., New York City 








These 
are not pyramids, they’re,a symbol of precision. 





What’s Your Car Worth ? 


Suppose you wanted to sell your car. 
How much could you get for it? 

You know yourself the value of a car 
is lergely determined by its appearance. 
Keep your car cleaned and bright with 


ZiT AN AUTOMOBILE 


DRY WASH 


and pocket the money you’ve been pay- 
ing the garage man for soap-and-water 
cleaning. 

ZIT is a harmless liquid that is s ed on the 
car and rubbed off with a soft cheesecloth. A 
remarkable cleaner and polisher is ZIT. It 
cleans quickly and well. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell ZIT, send us his 
name and $1.25 and we will send the complete 
outfit by parcel post. Guaranteed satisfactory. 


WESTFIELD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Westfield, Mass. , 
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push back the enemy north of Bitlis, 
taking 211 prisoners and several guns. 


GENERAL 


August 24.—In another Zeppelin-raid on 
England, the outskirts of London are 
reached and undetailed damage done. 
London admits eight killed and thirty- 
three injured. 

August 25.—In German East Africa, 
Kilossa is reported to have fallen into 
British hands on August 22. The 
Germans retire to the Southeast. 





August 28.—London is responsible for the 
statement that beginning with October 
first, the allowance of meat for each 
individual in Germany will be half a 
pound a week. This weight is also to 

include the bone. 


August 29.—The Kaiser relieves General 
von Falkenhayn of his post as Chief- 
of-Staff of the German Armies and 
appoints in his place Field-Marshall 
von Hindenburg. 

The Hague reports that 101 have been 
killed in Dresden during the past week, 
in the rioting following the Leibknecht 
sentence. 

Following the recent pro-Ally demon- 
strations at Athens and the entrance of 
Roumania into the war, it is rumored 
that Germany is preparing for a declar- 
ation of hostilities from Greece. Greek 
residents of German cities are reported 
leaving for their home country. 

The German submarine U-20 enters the 
Lisbon harbor-mouth and attacks a 
Portuguese gunboat. The torpedo is 
stated by London to have missed its 
mark, and the U-boat submerged when 
the vessel opened fire on it. 


August 30.—The von Tirpitz ‘“‘manifesto”’ 
reported a few days ago is denied by 
authorities in Berlin. They state that 
no such advocacy of resuming the sub- 
marine war was delivered. 


“ 


FOREIGN 
GENERAL 
August 24.—The Upper House of the Dan- 





1916 


United States decide to stand firm for 
arbitration of all differences, and refuse 
to consider the demand for an eight- 
hour day or any other concession asked 
by President Wilson or the railway 
employees. 


August 27.—Congress learns that President 
Wilson plans to hold it in session until 
the necessary legislation to settle the 
strike on the railroads is_ effected. 
Secretary Lane and Senator Newlands 
prepare bills to present to Congress. 


August 28.—The unions refuse to postpone 
the proposed railroad strike and issue 
orders for a walkout at 7 a.m. on 
September 4. The President prepares 
his legislative program for presentation 
to Congress. The railroad presidents 
leave for their headquarters to prepare 
for the strike. 

The War Department revokes the order 
suspending the movement of 12,000 
militiamen from Ohio, Vermont, and 
Kentucky to the border. These troops 
will be sent South at once, according 
to the statement given out. 


August 29.—President Wilson signs the 
Naval Appropriation Bill, authorizing 
the construction in three years of 156 
vessels of various types. 


August 30.—The War Department orders 
15,000 militiamen back from the border, 
consisting of regiments from New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Louisiana. It is believed that they 
may be used in the impending railway 
strike. 

GENERAL 

August 25.—Archbishop John L. Spalding, 
former prelate of Peoria, Ill., and one of 
the most noted Catholics of the Middle 
West, dies at Peoria from ill-health 
following a paralytic stroke of a few 
years ago. 


August 29.—Judge Samuel Seabury resigns 
his post as Associate Judge of the Court 
of Appeals, owing to his designation in 
the primaries as a candidate for nomi- 
nation for Governor of New York. 








ish Parliament decides to postpone ac- 
tion upon the treaty of sale of the 
Danish West Indies to the United States 
until after the close of the war, if pos- 
sible. If this can not be done, the treaty 
is to be brought up to the new Parlia- 
ment after elections (in October). 


August 29.—The United States armored- 
cruiser Memphis, in the harbor at Santo 
Domingo, is swept on the rocks in a 
tropical storm and totally wrecked. 
Twenty marines are drowned. The 
Memphis, formerly known as the Tenn- 
essee, gained world-wide notice a few 
years ago as a relief-ship in the Levant. 

Henri Joseph Harpignies, the celebrated 
landscape-painter, dies in Paris at the | 
age of ninety-seven. 


DOMESTIC 


WASHINGTON 





August 24.—Secretary Lansing, acting for 
the United States, and Minister Menos, | 
from Haiti, sign a protocol amplifying 
the financial, economic, and adminis- | 
trative treaty recently made between 
the two nations. It calls for a native 
police force officered by Americans. 
General financial administration is also 
placed in American hands. 

President Wilson presents his tentative 
plan for settling the imminent railway 
strike, consisting of measures for the 
eight-hour day, an increase of freight 
rates, and a permanent arbitration 
committee. No agreement is reached. 








August 26.—The railway presidents of the | 


August 30.—All except two of the principal 
railroads in the nation order an embargo 
on perishable freight. The labor men 
serve notice that only the passage of an 
eight-hour law by Congress can avert 
the strike. September 2 (midnight) is 
given as the latest date for the passage 
of such a bill. 





WARNING! 
BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
paid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
Literary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re- 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
pect that the members of your community 
are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
arrange another interview with the agent 
at which you can take such action jointly 
as May seem proper. 

Funk & Waanatis Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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The huge growth of business in America has created thousands of high grade positions paying $1,500 to $5,000 
or more a year. The need is for men with executive training—men who are experts, who have specialized in some 
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Dont Merely Think it Over 
— Put it Over! 


Get This FREE 
be, BOOK 





important department of business. A recent advertisement in a big daily for a $15 a week man brought one hundred 


an 
—NOT ON 


seventy one (171) answers. An advertisement for a $5,000 man on the same page did not bring a single applicant 
E. You can see, therefore, that the $15 a week man had one hundr 3 ay 


and seventy other men competing 


for the same job. The $5,000 a year position went begging. One big captain of industry recently said, ‘‘Our great 
difficulty is to find men who are properly trained for responsible positions,” a . : = 


We Train:You By MAIL 
for Executive Positions 


Rig employers have come to learn that “‘the school of experience” 
alone, cannot begin to supply the men needed for high-grade positions. 
For that reason there is hardly a state in the Union where employers are 
not urging ambitious men to take the short cut to executive training of- 
fered by the various courses of the LaSalle Extension University. Man- 
ufacturers, corporations, railroads, mercantile and banking institutions 
are always in need of department and business managers, legally trained 
men, auditors, expert accountants, traffic managers, business and sales 
correspondents, and high grade office men to fill permanent positions 
with handsome salaries. 


Get This Valuable 
“Ten Years Promotion 


Hundreds of men who have read this book say it does more to inspire 
the ambitious man for big things than any other book they have ever 
yead. A prominent Chicago business man recently made this statement 
regarding it: ““Your book, “Ten Years’ Promotion In One’, presents a big, 
practical object lesson which should profit 99 of every hundred men in 
this country, It would pay every person of ambition to get and carefully 


Earn While You Learn 


You can keep on drawing your present salary while we train 
you for an executive position. You can learn in your spare time, 
in your own home, Our courses are thorough in every feature— 
simple, easy, and quickly mastered. The cost is small. Easy monthly 
payments. There is no reason in the world why you cannot advance 
yourself now, if you are ambitious, will use some of your spare time 
and are willing to invest a few dollars in brain power and self 
capitalization. 

Big employers know that LaSalle training is thorough; that 
behind the LaSalle courses stand assets of over $2,000,000, and an 
organization of more than 300 business experts, professional men, 
text writers, instructors and assistants, including recognized authori- 
ties in all departments, 


Book FREE 


In One” 


read this remarkable book even if he has to pay $5 for a copy—the moral 
of success contained in it is so plain, so true and convincing.” 

We will send this book without cost if you will indicate your interest 
in promotion by using the the coupon below and naming position for which 
you wish toqualify. We willalsosend along free, complete literature explaining how 
you can train for your chosen| work without interference with your present duties, 


Earn $35 To $200 A Week 


Which One of These Positions Would You Like To Fill? 


. ° This course and service gives 
Business or Office Manager that broad business training 
for the higher executive positions which require administrative ability 
and that general knowledge y to department heads, 
minor executives, or a complete business organization—lays the founda- 
tion for advancement to the highest business positions available. 

* (C.P. A.) 500,000 firms provide unlim- 
Executive Accountant ited opportunities for expert cost and 
administrative accountants and auditors. Only 2,000 certified public 
accountants in the U.S. todo the work. Our training prepares you for 
expert accounting work or C. P. A. examinations. 


' 
° Recently enacted rate laws ana Interstate 
Traffic Manager Commerce regulations have created thousands 


of high salaried positions with the railroads and big industrial shippers. 
Our training is endorsed by leading railroad officials and traffic experts, 
and prepares you to hold an important railroad orindustrial traffic position. 
Banki 30,000 banks constantly need mgr with bankingand financial 

an ing training. New banks, trust companies and financial insti- 
tutions are being organized daily. Our training will assist you to climb 
quickly to any position requiring a thorough knowledge of modern 
banking practice. 





Legally trained 
Legal Counsellor or Attorney at Law men win high 
positions in business and public life. Our course is of University grade. 
The 14 volumes of text ks supplied free, are edited and written in 
plain, comprehensive language by nated legal experts, judges and famous 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
“‘The World’s Greatest Extension University”’ 
Dept. 952-R Chicago, Illinois 








law professors. Degree of LL.B. conferred. We guarantee tocoach free 
until successful, any graduate failing to pass any state bar examination. 
° There is always a 
Business and Sales Correspondents ji demand for 
good correspondents who have a command of effective, business-getting 
English. Our course offers an opportunity to train quickly for a high- 
le position as expert sales and collection correspondent, or copy 
writer. There is hardly an employee who cannot profit largely by taking 
our course, Effective Business English. 


Make up your mind now to train for a 
Act Today! 


| position of dignity and good pay. We 
have made the way easy for you. Our 
corps of expert in- 
structors will direct 
you step by step, 
and give you un- 
limited personal 


Free Book Coupon 


guidance. LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
e “The World’s Greatest Extension University’’ 
Mail the / Dept. 952-R Chicago, Mlinois 
Cou on Gentlemen:—Please send me, free and postpaid, copy of 
Pp “Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” I am interested in increas- 


Now! / 


the position of 


Position desired 













ing my earning power and would thank you to send me, also, 
particulars regarding your home-study course of training for 























Business this Fall 

Most successful business 
men anticipate future busi- 
ness conditions and profits. 
You should do so, too. Our 
“Outlook for September” 
may be of help toyou. Ask 

for it. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department G-2-25 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 

Executive Block. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Largest Statistical Organization of its Character 
in the World 


First Farm Mortgages 


Our Company is one of the old- 
ot inthe field. 33 years without the 
loss of adollar to any investor, Our 
methods are conservative and safe. 
investments free 
Write for 
and current 
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Be ee pamphlet 


‘We're Right on the Ground 


cago E.J LANDER & CO. 


G pital pia ag Ona Hort Hittion fon Dellars = 


Ist Lien Mortgages—High Net Return 


and free from taxation. It is good business practice that 
1st Mtges. on Miami close-in properties net 8%. Inde- 
pendent investigation is suggested, or, we will cheerfully 
mail authentic literature and answer inquiries person- 
ally, individually and fully. We welcome the aquaint- 
ance of every Digest investor—those coming to Miami 
this winter are especially invited to write now. 


G. L. MILLER & Co. 
Trust Co. Bidg., Miami, Florida 


























These two points mean accuracy and strength, 
»» FREE Trial 


protect furs, woolens 
and plumesfrommoths, 
etc, Finest gift. 15 
days’ free trial. Fac- 
ee urtees. Writetoday 
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ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN THE COUN- 
TRY SINCE 1912 


HEODORE H. PRICE, who writes 
often for The Outlook and who is the 
chief editor of Commerce and Finance, con- 
tributed to The Outlook recently an article 
aiming to show the influence which the pros- 
perous state of the country should have in 
promoting the reelection of President Wil- 
son. Mr. Price believes this prosperous con- 
dition will largely control the result. Apart 
from that conclusion, his article is in- 
teresting for the striking information it 
presents as to the progress made by the 
country since 1912, which he pronounces 
‘marvelous.” His statement of facts 
bearing on this subject is confined to a 
“brief comparison between the more im- 
portant indicia of business activity and 
progress under Wilson and his Républican 
predecessors.’” Wherever possible, a com- 
parison is made between the figures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1916, and those 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912. 
Following, in the form of a table, are the 
statistics he presents: 





RO SS ere er oo 
Oe IN as cial s cgabe pn 0 desc toneds oben 113 
2 $1,000 Anglo-French bonds. ..............eeeeeeees 96 
PRET UUs occnvbcedon cp seca canacdebeas 105 


In his reply, the editor declared that the 
only security on the above list which he felt 
doubtful about was American Smelters, 
which was bought at 113. That stock 
“earns enough so that it ought tobe worth 
more than this price, but its earnings go 
up and down with the condition of the 
metal markets, and this price is very far 
above thegeneral average price of thestock.”’ 
The editor can see nothing to criticize 
in the balance of the list ‘‘except, of course, 
that stocks are stocks and not bonds.” 
The dividends all looked safe, but, at the 
same time, ‘‘a dividend is not a fixt ob- 
ligation or an absolute obligation of any 
kind.”” Ata yield of 6 per cent. he did not 
think he could improve on the list, but as a 
generalrule it was “‘not exactly conservative 
to invest such a large proportion of one’s 
total funds in stocks.” He thought it 
“ probable that within the next three or four 
years the market value of this list would not 
show any serious depreciation.” 


Percentage 

































1912 1916 Increase of Increase 
or Decrease or Decrease 
I, iii de Moise soscss dave sseeess 94,736,000 101,200,000 a 6,464,000 + 6.89% 
National wealth (official estimate).............. $187,000,000,000 $228,000,000,000 +-$41,000,000,000 + 21.9 
U. 8. debt to Europe (official estimate). ......... 6,500,000,000 3,160,000,000 — 3,340,000,000 — 51.4 
aa I al are cere 166,408,000,000 224, 338, 000, 000 + 57,930,000,000 + 34.9 
National bank resources (May 1).............. 10,792,149,000 14,195,595,000 - 3,403, 446,000 + 31.5 
National bank deposits (May 1)................ 8,015,511,000 11,135,322,000 + 3,119,811,000 + 38.9 
Deposits in State sampich trust companies and sav- 
ings banks......... a tetcouiated akin ave aie 11,500,818,000 14,951,063,000 + 3,450,245,000 + 30 
Total bank deposits. (Approximate)....... $19,516,329,000 $26,086,385,000 + $6,570,056,000 + 33.6 
National bank loans as of May 1............... $5,882,167,000 $7,606,428,000 + $1,724,261,000 + 29.3 
Money in circulation as of feet Tisg Pcaanaais 3,276,786,613 4,018,043,555 + 741,256,942 } 6 
Stock of gold in U. S. as of duly Bens eee sadeders 1,818,000,000 2,439,000,000 + 621,000,000 1 
Total foreign commerce U.S..............-..-- 4,278,000,000 6,531,000,000 + 2,253,000,000 7 
Exports except gold and silver................. $2,204,000,000 $4,333,000,000 + $2,129,000,000 5.6 
Imports except gold and silver................. 1,653,000,000 2,197,000,000 + 544,000,000 9 
Balance trade in favor U.8.................54- 551,000,000 $2,136,000,000 + $1,585,000,000 +287 .6 
rc cdenecdudeiascébetsx $8,000,000 $404,000,000 +  $412,000,000 
Agricultural exports....... 1,020,000,000 1,470,000,000 — 450,000,000 + 44.1 
Manufactured exports. Sa ES Ge eee 1,020,000,000 2,600,000,000 +  1,580,000,000 +155 
ilway operating revenue, gross..............- 2,740,000,000 3,500,000,000 = 760,000,000 + 27.6 
Railway operating revenue, net................. 845,679,000 1,164,000,000 a 318,321,000 + 37.6 
Value crops and live stock.................+-.. 9,342,000,000 10,500,000,000 + 1,158,000,000 + 12.4 
Farm value wheat-crop................--ese08 555,000,000 930,000,000 + 375,000,000 + 67.5 
Estimated output pig iron (tons)............... 29,700,000 40,000,000 + 10,300,000 + 35 
Estimated production steel (tons)..............- 31,000,000 42,000,000 + 11,000,000 + 35.5 
Rs Pi cecws os psesvedoedees 31,839,000,000 35,899,000,000 +  4,060,000,000 + 12.7 
Employed in manufacturing .,.......-......--. 6,900,000 8,500,000 4 ,600,006 + 23.2 
Wages paid in manufacturing beahees a Ba 3,760,000,000 0, +  1,560,000,000 + 41.5 
Capital employed in manufacturing............ 21,000,000,000 +  6,500,000,000 + 30.9 
22,800,000,000 + 9,400,000,000 -+- 41.2 


Value manufactured products. ........ 





INVESTMENTS FOR A YOUNG WOMAN 


A correspondent of Moody’s Magazine, 
who has invested for a young woman, dur- 
ing the past year, something more than 
twenty thousand dollars in twelve different 
stocks and bonds, desired to know the 
editor’s opinion as to the wisdom of his 
action. The young woman was dependent 
on the income from these investments, but 
they had been made “‘ with a view to reason- 
able safety, together with an approximate 
yield of 6 per cent.”” The correspondent 
desired the editor to inform him whether it 
would be wise in present conditions to 
make some changes in the list which he 
gave as follows, naming the amounts pur- 
chased and the prices paid: 





50 U.S. Steel, preferred, average. ..........ecceceeeees 112 
15 Union Pacific, common 125 
13 Atchison, common ..............- 96 
20 Southern Pacific.............+.-+- 96 

BO Gorath TRRTGOER oon veces cccsvcccevsccessosavese 122 
3 Union Pacific, preferred 83 
0 er ere 112 
15 Baltimore & Ohio, preferred... ........seeeeeeeeees 76 





HOW RAILROAD STOCKS HAVE 
STOOD UP 


Steady and persistent liquidation of 
American securities from abroad has been 
in process ever since the New York Stock 
Exchange reopened its doors in the late 
fall of 1914, observes a writer in The Michi- 
gan Manufacturer and Financial Record (De- 
troit), yet this liquidation has not come in 
the ‘‘form of an avalanche,’ as was feared 
when the Exchange closed. The stocks 
have been offered as fast as the market 
could absorb them without materially low- 
ering prices, and, altho at times ‘‘under the 
stress of home borrowings” the liquidation 
has been considerable in volume, generally 
it has been of a nature not seriously to 
disturb quoted values. At the beginning 
of the war, our informant goes on to say, 
economists estimated the foreign holdings 
of American stocks and bonds at $8,000,- 
000,000, and it is believed that consid- 
erably more than $5,000,000,000 of this 
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More Than a Playground— 
O e e os = 
A Thriving Commercial Unit 
, Attention to the wonderful progress of commercial Florida has 
> been partially submerged in the greater national interest in her 
; varied attractions for tourists. This probably accounts for the fact 
: that there has been a singular lack of sales effort expended there 
e by distributors of nationally marketed merchandise. 
t 
In the 1900-1910 period, the population 
of Florida increased 42.4 per cent; the value For full information 
. : . ‘ concerning the sales pos- 
of her tropical fruits increased 133.4 per eibidiee at aay soécilic 
cent; the value of Florida farm property commodity in the State of 
: Florida, write the Florida 
| increased 165.5 per cent. caners Gna Ealow: 
° ° ALABAMA 
: The latest accurate reports available give Birmingham Age-Herald 
Florida the following annual incomes from Gadeden Times News 
her leading sources: nerd OF 
Farm Products............$ 83,937,135 sities atiancen 
acKs ue etropous 
Manufactures ............. 81,112,000 Tampa Times 
Minerals.................... 10,272,594 Tampa Tribune 
Lumber .................... 17,002,000 GEORGIA 
Turpentine................ 9,454,000 Albany Herald 
sooo RE Atlanta Constitution 
ES eee 3,388,690 Atlanta Georgian-American 
Is o-xicatoss bate Augusta Herald 
TOTAL ..$214,880,419 Macon Telegraph 
Waycross Journal-Herald 
P ‘ MISSISSIPPI 
It will thus be noted that, outside of the Natchez Democrat 
millions of dollars derived from resort sources, NORTH CAROLINA 
: Florida has an income from her principal Charlotte — 
pursuits of at least $215,000,000 per annum,— maa 
. products that are efficiently distributed by Raleigh News and Observer 
, almost 6,000 miles of railroad and four of a «af 
, America’s greatest ports. SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ander Daily Mail 
< Charleston News and Courier 
p : . ‘ Charlest st 
Such is the Florida market, a rich and Columbia "Record 
practically virgin territory for the sale of Greenville News 
: nationally distributed merchandise. Stee Teed 
“ TENNESSEE 
: Chattanooga News 
3 Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 
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This Offer Saves $7.00 For Every Preacher 


on this 


Time-Saving Aid to More 
Successful Preaching 


The Church is increasing the responsibilities of her Pastors. Preach- 
ing is but one of his duties. He must organize and support societies, 
keep up with his parish calling, perhaps work off a mortgage, and do a 
thousand other things which steal time from his sermon writing. His 
urgent need is for a method of time-saving that will not lower the 
quality of his sermons—a source of suggestion and inspiration that will 
enable him to get the most out of the time he spends in this work. That 
method is now available in this fine twelve-volume set— 


Lin Sermon Bible 





NO OTHER WORK 
OF ITS KIND 


IN EXISTENCE 





The Preacher Chooses His Text 


and turns immediately to THE SERMON BIBLE and to the particular verse he has 
chosen. He finds outlines of the best sermons ever given on the text by the greatest 
Preachers. He finds the most suggestive excerpts from the best homiletic literature 
of this generation. He finds a wonderful bibliography referring him to the very page 
of other works where he will find help in building a sermon upon this text. There is 
laid before him a condensation to its vital points of all that has been ably said on the 
text. The 


4,800 Sermon Outlines—24,000 Homiletic References 


included in this work give access to the best thoughts of our greatest Preachers of all 
denominations. Every Pastor likes to know how others have handled the text he 
chooses. This does not risk plagiarism. It is a stimulus to independent thinking. 


Talk Over the Text With Phillips Brooks 


or Henry Ward Beecher or Alexander Maclaren, or with others of the many Masters 
of the Pulpit who have helped to form this work. Every sermon quoted has actually 
been delivered and is followed by the name of its author. Each one has been sub- 
jected toa keen, logical analysis, the main points selected, and the most striking and 
essential thoughts effectively presented. The texts are arranged in natural order 
from Genesis to Revelations. Twenty-four blank pages are bound into the back of 
each volume for notes. Here is a valuable assistant for whose suggestion, information, 
and inspiration every hard-pushed minister will be grateful. 


A 40% Cut in Price AValuable Guarantee 


In order to clean out the small balance | of satisfaction goes with 
of this edition from our stock room, where | every set of these books. 
we need the space to take care of our new | [f you find them in any 
publications, we are offering an unusual | way unsatisfactory, 
reduction of $7 from the regular price of | return them to us 
$18. This special price of $11 makes the | within five days Price of $11.00, THE SERMON 
cost less than $1 per volume. Purchase }and the full uaa. 1. eaehees BEML past 
is made even easier by the amount you ment of $1.00 and agree to pay 


$1.00 per month until I have paid 
Small, E sy Payments have paid will $11.00 in all. if the ‘books pr not 
of $1 down and$1 per month, Only once in be refunded. 


Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 


354 Fourth Ave., 

New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen : Please send 
me, prepaid, at your special 


satisfactory, I may return them to 
you within five days and you agree to 





Send the cou- refund my payments in full. 
a great while do circumstances make pos- | pon to-day L. D.9 
sible a big bargain like this for the fortu- | to exam- 
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nate ones who take advantage of it. The | Simon 
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seem insignificant when its value has been 
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has been cared, for by liquidation here. 
Of the remainder, a large percentage is 
held by the British Government ‘‘under 
the recent mobilization of American securi- 


ties as a basis for future loans,” and the 


writer adds: 


“There have been indications recently 
that this liquidation from abroad was 
nearly finished. The books of the United 
States Steel C orporation, for instance, 
showed holdings of approximately 1,200,- 
000 shares in foreign countries in July, 1914. 
Figures made public recently show that 
about 650,000 shares of foreign holdings 
have been received here and transferred 
to American firms and individuals, and it 
is reported that the bulk of the-re smainder 
has been deposited with the British Gov- 
ernment. .This latter, of course, is not 
confirmed officially, but probably is close 
to the truth. 

“At any rate, foreign selling of Steel 
common, which had been running at the 
rate of better than 30,000 shares a month 
for a long time, has dwindled until during 
the month of June less than 9,000 shares 
were sold here for foreign account. This 
ratio probably holds good for a large per- 
centage of the other securities held abroad 
which have a market in this country. 

“The large employment of capital in 
the industries—and few persons outside the 
banking fraternity have an idea of the ab- 
sorption of new capital which the tremen- 
dous era of manufacturing and commerce cial 
activity has occasioned—has resulted in 
a lack of interest in the securities mar- 
kets by the public at large, and the labor 
unrest as well as the agitation against 
all corporate enterprise which culminated 
several years ago, but vestiges of which 
remain, have served to unsettle the public 
mind as to the intrinsic worth of many of 
the standard railroad shares. 

“The readjustment of prices in the 
munitions and other industrial stocks dur- 
ing the past six months has brought some 
severe declines in this section of the securi- 
ties markets. As is natural under such 
circumstances, the prices of other and 
more stable stocks likewise have declined. 
It is an axiom of the Street that a man will 
throw over his good securities to take care 
of those of less intrinsie worth. This truth 
has been borne out during these past few 
months. The final result has been that 
prices for many of the really high-grade 
investment issues now are cheap. 

“*December 8, 1915, New York Central 
was quoted at 103, about the same as at 
present, altho since that time it has been 
some five points higher; Union Pacific was 
quoted at 13854; Pennsylvania at 5934; 
Atchison at 107; Great Northern preferred 
at 127, and Southern Pacific at 101%. 

“Since that time these, in common with 
other railroads throughout the country, 
have published earnings reports which, 
for favorable returns, are without parallel 
in the history of the country. The rail- 
roads generally respond to any violent 
fluctuation in the commercial life of the 
country about six months after that turn 
comes. In other words, it takes about six 
months of good times to be reflected in 
the earnings statements of the carriers. 

“The figures for the fiscal year ending 
June, 1916, have not been compiled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but for 
the nine months ending with March, 1916, 
ninety-four roads with annual gross rev- 
enues of more than one million dollars 
earned gross $1,395,000,000, compared with 
$1,200,000,000 during the whole of 1915; 
net was $478,000,000, compared with 
$347,000,000 the previous year. Earnings 
statements issued by individual companies 
since that time have been even proportion- 
ately better. 

“At the time of writing, New York 
Central Js quoted at 103; Union Pacific 
at 13514; Pennsylvania at 5614; Atchison 
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at 104; Great Northern preferred at 11734, 
and Southern Pacific at 97. The depre- 
ciation in the quoted values of these stocks 
in this time amounts to around $70,000,000, 
and that in the face of the greatest earnings 
statements ever issued by railroads in this 
country. 

“Let us see if the dividend records of 
the individual stocks could by any chance 
have anything to do with it. New York 
Central, since 1900, has paid a ry regeom 
of 5 per cent. and a maximum of 534 per 
cent. It has an unbroken dividend record 
since 1870. Union Pacific, since 1900, has 
paid a minimum of 344 per cent. and a 
maximum of 10 per cent. in addition to 
many extra dividends and valuable rights. 

‘Pennsylvania, since 1900, has paid a 
minimum of 6 per cent and a maximum of 
7 per cent. The dividend record is un- 
broken since 1856, and in that time many 
valuable rights to subscribe have been 
given stockholders. Atchison, since 1900, 
has paid a minimum of 31% per cent. and 
a maximum of 6 per cent. It has an un- 
broken record of dividend payments for 
sixteen years. Great Northern preferred, 
always referred to as ‘preferred’ altho 
there is no common stock outstanding, 
has paid 7 per cent since 1900, and in 1906 
gave a share of Great Northern Ore certif- 
icates as an extra, the present value of the 
certificates being about $35, and they have 
been well above $50. Southern Pacific 
inaugurated dividend payments just ten 
years ago and has paid a minimum of 214 
per cent. and a maximum of 6 per cent. 
during that period. 

‘* At present New York Central is paying 
5 per’cent. and earning about four times 
that amount; Union Pacific is paying 8 
per cent.; Pennsylvania is paying 6 per 
cent.; Atchison, 6 per cent.; Great Northern 
preferred, 7 per cent., and Southern Pacific, 
6 per cent. 

“Yield, at present prices, is about as 
follows; New York Central, 4.9 per cent.; 
Union Pacific, 5.9 per cent.; Pennsylvania, 
5.3 per cent.; Atchison, 5.7 per cent.; Great 
Northern preferred, 5.9 per cent., and 
Southern Pacific, 6.1 per cent. 

“Earnings statements indicate very 
clearly that increased dividends are in 
store for some of these stocks, if not for 
all- of them. With foreign liquidation 
about completed, low rates for money, 
ample harvests, ‘crop-killers’ at Chicago 
to the contrary notwithstanding, general 
industrial and commercial activity, and 
stocks having passed from weak or tired 
holders into strong hands, there seems no 
reason why quoted values should not 
advance.’ 


HOW FAR AMERICAN STATES PAY 
AS THEY GROW 


From a report recently issued by the 
Census Bureau it appears that while the 
States of the American Union, taken as a 
whole, have expenditures in excess of their 
revenues, they still pay from revenues all 
their current expenses and their interest on 
their debts, as well as more than three-fifths 
of their outlays for land and public improve- 
ments of a more or less permanent character. 
This showing, which should be gratifying, 
in view of much that has been said as to 
extravagance in State expenditures, is 
presented by Bradstreet’s with interesting 
comments as follows: 


“The aggregate revenues of all the States 
during the fiscal year 1915 amounted to 
$458,232,597, and the total expenditures 
for governmental costs footed up $494,907,- 
084, so that there was an excess of expen- 
ditures amounting to $36,674,487, or 37 
cents per capita. Not all of the common- 
wealths, however, showed expenditures in 
excess of revenues. While twenty-nine of 
the forty-eight States showed an excess on 
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Nearly all pens 
are good when new. 
HUNT’S Silverine 


Pens stay new. Prove 


this for yourself. Leave i 









two pens in the inkstand 
over night—one a HUNT’S 
Silverine and the other any. or- 
dinary steel pen. Next morning 
the Silverine pen will show no change; 
the steel pen will be ruined. 


HUNT’S Suze I 


PENS 


are made by a newly discovered process that resists corro- 
sion. Free samples sent for 2c stamp, including “‘X-24,”’ 
the most popular style. Send for them and make the test. 
FREE Handy edition, Universal Dictionary, in high- 
grade, limp leather binding, with one gross 
Silverine Pens for $1.50. At dealers, or postpaid. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
Makers Hunt’s Round Pointed Pens 










BAKE -your 


BEECH-NUT 
BACON 


For 10c we will send you a 
special Beech-Nut baking rack. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CoO. 
CANAJOHARIE, N, Y. 
Makers of 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup 
Beech-Nut Chili Sauce 
Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce 
DCecch-Nut Mustard 
Cherry Preserve 
Beech-Nut Strawberry, Red Raspberry, 
Peach and Damson Plum Jams 
Grape, Red Currant 
and Crabapple Jellies 
Seech-Nut Orange and 
Grapefruit Marmalades 
Beech-Nut Confections, Chewing Gum, 
Mints, Cloves and Wintergreens 


ASK YOUR DEALER 3 
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Selected by our Traveler 

Now in Holland 
GOLDEN DAFFODILSin April fol 
lowed by the ious DARWIN and 
COTTAGE TULIPS in May, will 
make your garden look its gayest \ 
during these spring months. 

Plant from now until November rst 
in beds, or in clumps of ten or more, 
among hardy plants,or bordering low- 
growing shrubs and hedgerows. 

Because of English embargo, 
our traveler has secured bulbs 
of highest quality, usually sold 
in England, which we offer 

At Bargain Prices. 

DARWIN TULIPS 
Special Offer A, 100 Bulbs. 

Mixed colors. from 1o dis- 

tinct kinds. 1 

Prepaid for . . $ ° 
Special Offer B, 100 Bulbs. 

Ten named- kinds, all sep- 


arate, our selec- 
tion. Prepaid for $2.00 
DAFFODILS 
Special Offer C, 100 Bulbs. 
Mixed kinds, enough for a 
6-foot circ Prepaid for 


$1.50 


Special Offer D, 100 Bulbs. Eight named kinds, $2.00 


all separate, our selection. Prepaid for 
Big Fall Catalog (56 pp.), Bulbs, Plants, Trees, FREE. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. 
NEW YORK, 43 Barclay Street 





Baur’s Dutch Bulbs 


Will give your garden the attractive appearance of a 
Holland garden. aur’s Tulips, Hyacinths and 
Narcissi should be planted this fall so-you may 
enjoy their beautiful flowers next spring. If you 


wish, you can plant Baur’s Bulbs indoors and get a 


succession of bloom from December to May. 

Baur’s Bulb List gives names and full descriptions 
of the leading Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi and other 
selected bulbs. Send for a copy. 


BAUR FLORAL CO., 


15 E. Ninth Street, Dept. H, Erie, Penna. 








DELPHINIUMS $4 


3.1 _$r and I will send you 3 plants of the Bella- 
donna Semi-plenum variety of Delphinium (Larkspur)- 
This new plant is the freest blooming and most satis- 
factory of Delphiniums and will give a splendid effect in 
your garden. The flowers are gracefully formed; soft 
clear blue, with alight touch of pinkish lilac on each petal. 

My booklet, ‘‘Flowers for the Hardy Garden," will help you 
to make a proper selection of plants and assist you to plan and 
plant your garden. If you write, I will send a copy gratis. 


Twin Larches Nursery, Frank Thomas, West Chester, Pa. 











There is a sound, scientific lesson in this outline. 








FILMS DEVELOPED 


10 Cents Per Roll, All Sizes. We give you the best results pos- 
sible. Two negatives printed without charge as samples of 
our work. Weare film specialists and amateur work and sup- 
plies is our sole business. COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


SPARK PLUGS 


Of Absolute Reliability 


If your porcelain breaks—or 
the plugs that came with your 
new car give trouble—or your 
car starts slow—a set of Soot- 
ess Plugs will remedy these 
faults and assure you of unlim— 
ited, certain and perfect ignition. 
Sold by dealers and leading hard- 
ware stores in all parts of United 
States. If dealer cannot supply 
you we will mail direct upon re- 
ceipt of price—$1.25 each. 
THE OAKES & DOW COMPANY 
Dept. D, 15 Chardon St., Boston, Mass. 
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that side of the account amounting to $55,- 
283,404, or 86 cents per capita, nineteen 
showed an excess of revenues over expen- 
ditures amounting to $18,608,917, or 54 
cents per capita. In all but seven of the 
States, it may be added, the revenue ex- 
ceeded the payments for current govern- 
mental expenses and interest. Indeed, the 
revenues for the States as a whole exceeded 
the current expenses and interest by $58,- 
518,312, an amount more than three-fifths 
as great as that of the total outlays, which, 
as noted below, aggregated $95,192,799. 
*“Of the total revenues, about four-fifths, 
or, to be precise, $365,543,797, represented 
receipts from the various kinds of taxes, 
and a little more than one-half of the last- 
mentioned amount, or $185,876,319, was 
derived from the general property tax, con- 
sisting of taxes imposed on real estate and 
personal property. Special property taxes 
and other special imposts yielded $82,870,- 
882; business taxes other than those on 
liquor contributed $57,931,116; taxes on 
the liquor-traffic supplied $20,799,671, and 
from license-taxes and poll-taxes were de- 
rived $14,868,254 and $3,198,155, respec- 
tively. Earnings of general departments, 
made up of receipts from fees, charges, etc., 
yielded $50,222,748, while receipts from in- 
terest amounted to-$22,105,396, and other 
sources of revenue, including special assess- 
ments, fines, forfeits, donations, rents, etc., 
with earnings of public-service enterprises, 
supplied a total of $20,360,656. Reducing 
these figures to a per-capita basis, we find 
that the receipts from property taxes were 
$2.74 per head of population; from other 
special taxes, 98 cents; from earnings of 
general departments, 51 cents, and from all 
other sources combined, 43 cents. 
“Analyzing next the total expenditures, 
we find that the expenses for general de- 
partments amounted to $379,030,094; those 
for outlays, $95,192,799; those for interest, 
$18,545,955, and those for public-service 
enterprises, $2,138,236. Under expenses of 
general departments the largest single item 
is $147,164,247 for education, including 
schools and libraries. Next in order is $89,- 
189,400 for charities, hospitals, and correc- 
tions, after which follow in amount $44,508,- 
417 for ‘general government,’ including 


the legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches; $26,294,691 for protection to 


persons and property, including police and 
fire departments, militia and armories, and 
various regulatory functions; $22,767,766 
for highways; $22,214,569 for general and 
miscellaneous items, including pensions and 
gratuities; $16,558,685 for the development 
and conservation of natural resources; $9,- 
453,673 for the conservation of health and 
sanitation, and $878,646 for educational 
and general recreation, parks and reserva- 
tions, and monuments. The average ex- 
penditure per inhabitant for all govern- 
mental costs, including outlays, was $5.03, 
while excluding outlays but including 
interest it was $4.06. 

Among the States showing an excess of 
expenditures over revenues, New York 
leads in respect to the amount of the excess 
with $27,721,264, California being second 
with $9,480,116, and Maryland third with 
$4,057,316. As regards the excess per head 
of population, California leads with $3.38, 
Maryland being second with $3.03, and 
New York third with $2.81. Among the 
States showing an excess of revenues over 
expenditures, Illinois leads as_ respects 
amount with $7,303,267, Minnesota being 
second with $2,912,396, and Texas third 
with $2,359,076. New Mexico leads in per- 
capita excess with $1.47, Minnesota coming 
second with $1.32, and Illinois third with 
$1.22. 

“Of the total outlays for permanent im- 
provements, viz., $95,192,799, it may be 
said that $30,247,593, or nearly one-third, 
was spent for the construction of new roads 
or the improvement of existing ones. In 
addition, $12,476,122 was apportioned by 
the States to counties, municipalities, and 






















Your Garage Should 









Why let your tires rot 

and your batteries lose 

their “pep” in winter? Do away with 

winter motor troubles such as cracked 

water-jackets and sprung radiators, 

Preserve the finish of your car and 

make winter wash-ups and adjust- 
ments a pleasure. 


Starting troubles and all the rest are 
eliminated when you install the Scien- 
tific Safety Garage Heater. It's 
absolutely safe—endorsed by fire pre 
vention boards and automobile experts. 
Economical and sure. Thousands in 
use. Sold under absolute guarantee of 
satisfaction. 


Nowis the time to prepare for winter. 
Send for our FREE booklet, ‘‘ Winter 
Motoring.” 


The Scientific Heater Co. 


57 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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have it, send us his name and ad- 
dress with 35c (West of Denver 40c) 
, | in stamps for trial package. 

BALL BALLARD Co., 
| Station 0 Louisville, Ky, 














the Superb Border Flowers, How to PI. 
and Improve Them. A new book by 
the well-known gardening expert, assisted by Miss S. M. 
Kingsford. Tells how to grow these beautiful flowers from 
seed, from cuttings, in pots, how to layer them, etc., with 
An invaluable book for the gardener, 
nal. r2mo, cloth, 154 pp.; profusely il- 
lustrated. 6ocents; by mail, 68 cents. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


ant, Cultivate, 
1 homas, 
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TRUTH That’s More 
Thrilling Than Fiction! 


The romantic side of the world’s most serious 
projects. Wonderful volumes, aglow with thrilling 
facts, and replete with reliable and valuable infor- 
mation of the keenest interest to every member 
of the family. Beautifully illustrated in color gnd 
half-tone. Big, thick impressive volumes. Ideal 
for gift purposes; beautiful in appearance for your 
library shelf or table. 


$1.50 each; by mail 12c extra 


ALL ABOUT AIRSHIPS 
By Ralph Simmonds 

All about airships, aeroplanes and 

balloons, Early experiments, experi- 

| menters, aircraft in the war, etc. Pro- 

ZA fusely illustrated. 


ALL ABOUT RAILWAYS 

By F. S. Hartnell 
Everything connected with railways— 
unusual history of roads; obstacles 
overcome; wonders of construction; 
miracles of development, etc., etc. 


Profuse illustrations. ae 
ALL BOUT ENGI- 









NEERING By Gordon D. Knox 
Tells simply and graphically how the 
great engineering wonders of the 
world have been accomplished 
—great bridges, Panama Canal, etc., 
etc. Numerous full-page pictures. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS 

By Lieut. Taprell Dorling 
Interesting accounts of the early history 
of ships and of the development of 
warships, liners, steam vessels and 
sailing ships, with many photos, en- 
gravings, etc. 












$1.50 each; by mail 12c extra 
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Marmon Breaks Cast 
to Coast Record! 


A stupendous feat |!— 
indisputable proof of 
the wonderful service- 
ability of the New 
Stromberg Carburetor! 

S.B. Stevens,of Rome, 
N. Y., Chairman of 
American Defense Soci- 
ety, with his Stromberg 
Equipped Marmon 34, 
broke the coast to coast 
record by two days. 

It required just 5 
days, 18 hours, 30 min- 
utes from New York 
City to San Francisco— 
3,476 miles. 

We want to show you 
how the New Stromberg 
will make yours a better 
car. Write today! State 
name, model and year 
of your car. 


STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES CO. 


Dept.C, 64 E. 25th Street, Chicago 
oy a ced a al 
if RIOMBERG. 
mill 
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No Trouble— 
Just crumble up a 


Rat Bis-Kit 


Rats will seek it. 
zasiest, quick- 





j about the house. 

b/ eat it, die outdoors 

est, cleanest way. Large size 

25, small size 15e. All drug- 

gists or direct prepaid. 

TheRatBiscuitCo. 
Springfield 
























bugs use Rat 
Bis-Kit Paste 
—the new Poison 
in the Tube—25c. 


KEITH'S Big $1 Offer 


1st— A r1o00- 
page number 
of Keith’s 
Magazine,a 
special number 
devoted to 





ing up-to-date 
designs for 

140 Bungalows and Cottages 

— A six months’ subscription to the well-known and 

ading authority for home builders, Keith's Magazine, 





3d 
le 
$2 a year, 20¢ a copy. ALL THE ABOVE, SPECIAL $1.00, 
xu. 











L. KEITH, 927 McKnight Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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“Don’t-Snore 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada & Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING AND MOUTH BREATHING 
ade of Gold, $2.00 in ‘ostpaid. Money refunded 
any time without question. 3 sizes—Small, Medium (90% 
ofsales), Large. Athletes use it to promote nose breath- 
ing and avoid* “dry mouth.” — se mae s to Golf. 
Comfortable and Convenient—Information on Raauest 
SIMPLE DEVICE Co. MIDDLEBURG, “Vh.. BOX 1 
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Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
seat free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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other minor civil divisions for road con- 
struction and improvement. It is to be 
noted that the greatest outlays for roads 
were made by the three States already 
mentioned as leading in the excess of ex- 
penditures over revenues, namely, New 
York, California, and Maryland. The first 
of these States spent for road construction 
and improvement $9,393,756, the second 
$6,575,260, and the third $3,773,223. The 
greatest per-capita expenditure for this pur- 
pose was by Maryland, viz., $2.82. Four- 
teen States reported neither outlay $ nor ap- 
portionments for road improvement. 

“The net indebtedness of the States, rep- 
resenting the funded and floating debt less 
assets of general sinking funds, amounted 
to $424,154,647. Of this total, the debt of 
New York was far and away the largest, 
being $125,461,557, or nearly 30 per cent. 
of the total. The total debt of the States 
per capita was $4.31. Twelve States had a 
per-capita net debt of less than $1, and for 
three of these—New Jersey, Pennsylv ania, 
and Kansas—the net debt was only 4 cents 
per capita. There was a total net increase 
in the indebtedness of the States for the 
year amounting to $64,464,944. Of this, 
$42,430,918, or almost two-thirds, was re- 
ported for New York. Twenty States in- 
creased their net debt during the year, 
nineteen decreased it, and in nine there was 
nochange. Only eight other States besides 
New York increased their net debt by more 
than $1,000,000. 

*‘A comparison of the costs of State and 


municipal governments shows that the 
latter Impose much the heavier burden 
upon the taxpayer. For example, the 


average per capita expenditures for all 
governmental costs for the 204 cities of 
over 30,000 population amounted to $34.65 
in the fiscal year covered by the report be- 
fore us, whereas the corresponding figure for 
the States was only $5.03, as has been in- 
dicated above. The average per capita 
receipts from property taxes were only 
$2.73 for the States, while the correspond- 
ing figure for the cities was $18.72. The 
local governments touch the citizen more 
nearly and do more for his comfort and 
convenience than do those of the States, and, 
of course, exact more from him in return.’ 


AS TO A BOOM AFTER THE WAR 


A few months ago, Moody’s Magazine 
presented what it calls ‘‘relatively bullish 
advice on railroad shares.’”’ It was based 
on an expectation of something like a boom 
in construction work at the close of the war. 
One of the magazine’s subscribers ques- 
tioned whether there was any sufficient rea- 
son for confidence in the actual occurrence 
of a boom. The editor replied that it was 
the reconstruction work that would neces- 
sarily take place in Europe that was 
expected to keep railroads busy, making 
their earnings hold up well for a con- 
siderable time after munition-traffic on the 
roads had ceased, and so he believed there 
was an excellent basis for confidence in the 
occurrence of such a boom. 


“Tt is estimated by European authori- 
ties that the war destruction of property 
in Belgium and France amounts to $2,825,- 
000,000, and in Russia to $600,000,000. 
This makes a total of $3,425,000,000. 

‘‘Much of the machinery, metals, raw 
materials, and capital with which to do this 
reconstruction work after the war must 
come from the United States. It must, 
simply because we are the world’s largest 
producer of copper, steel, and many types 
of mac hinery, and the world’ s largest res- 
ervoir of liquid capital. The capital of 
Europe is burning up in the war, and the 
people will be too impoverished to wholly 
rebuild out of their own resources. The 
destruction around Charleroi alone is 
estimated at $100,000,000. 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





URAND Steel Fac- 

tory Lockers meet 
every demand made upon 
them in actual service. 


They are economical, conve- 
nient, commodious, sanitary, fire- 
proof and practically indestruc- 
tible. ‘They are easily installed, 


| and easily moved or added to. 


You will find a standard size 


| suitable to your needs. 


We are also manufacturers of 
steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








Deaf Persons | 


after trying Sgerign! and 
other devices find the 


OTOPHONES 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
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serted. 

tones very effectively; no ‘‘buz- 
zing.’’ Manufactured in paws on 
gical instrumen 

ur TRIAL — and testimonials 
will interest yo 


In writing orl for illustrated 
boo! Mey i ase mention our book- 


OPTICIAN. 
ical Instruments and Electrical Appliances [| 
237 Fifth Avenue. Now Yor' if 
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JOHN BURROUGHS 
Venerable Naturalist"and 
Nature Writer. 

**T see valuable and 
helpful hints in these 
lessons. Any young 
man or woman who 
has an undeveloped 
literary talent ought 
to profit greatly by 
this course.”” 

















IRVIN S. COBB 


Famous War-Correspon- 
dent, Humorist and Wri- 
ter, Author of “Bac ck 
Home,” “Judge Priest,’ 
ele. 


‘Any man who 
helps English-speak- 
ing people to a bet- 
ter knowledge of 
practical English 
deserves praise and 
has mine.”” 

















woos 
ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 
Popular Humorist and 
Short Story W. riter, Author 
of “Pigs is P: igs,” “The 
Incubator Baby,”’ etc. 

“A good idea excellently 
worked out. Supplies what 
nine out of ten men and 
women need before they 
put pen to paper or open 
mouth before an audience. 
I should especially recom- 
mend it to college gradu- 
ates and others who have 
been stuffed with petrified 
ope and turned loose 

ERAGE dge of 
working English 
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HERE is not a walk in life in which a mastery of the English language 


will not bring advancement, a larger income, wider 


influence. It will 


make the road to success smoother and surer. 
To think straight and purposefully you must know words, for they are the 


finger-posts of thought. 
mand of men—of circumstances. 


Get a command of words and it will give you a com- 
It will aid you to meet customers, to make 


sales, to close contracts, and to impress men of affairs. It will enable you to 


express yourself clearly and forcefully. 
bold, vigorous style that carries conviction. 
Good English is good sense, good business. 


sonality. 


It will help you to write in a clear, 
It will give you power and per- 
Read what 


These Master Word-Artists 


have to say of the"advantages to be derived 
from the study and application of Grenville 
Kleiser’s Mail Course in English. Here you 
have expert opinions from people who know 
all the ins and outs of the literary craft, 
who are paid large sums for their work, and 
who can appreciate, as no amateur can, the 


vital importance of a mastery of English. 
For the young writer or for the old one, 
either, for that matter, to take up and work 
through this course faithfully is to secure an 
increase in efficiency that will be worth much 
every year in real cash. No other asset 
will be of such value to you in your career. 


It Will Work Wonders for You 


But it is not only in the teaching of a correct use of words or in the gradual 
upbuilding of a pure and effective English style that this course is of such 


splendid service to you. 
an educative power, 


It has above and beyond this an inspirational value, 
a character-forming influence that will accomplish 


wonders for you, that will make you twice the man or woman you were. 
Grenville Kleiser can teach you by mail in spare moments, at home, how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right 
Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, 
Advertisements, Stories, Ser- 
mons, etc.— 


“IT am so favorably impressed with Mr. Kleiser's 
Course—his method of instruction—that I would 
advise every person to take it as part of his edu- 
cation.”—Dr. H. J. Boldt, New York City. 


Become an Engaging Conversa- 
tionalist— 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power, and 
Influence in Your Com- 
munity. 

his diction, ~~ sie eagle, and eapaamn bis copies 


in clear, te rse English, he can not do better than take 
your course.”’—Rev. S. A. Walton, Nebraska City, Neb. 


Whatever Your Business or Occupation 
Grenville Kleiser Can Make You More Successful 


What is true of the writer is true of every 
other profession. Whether you area doctor, 
a lawyer, a merchant, ac le ‘rgyman, a teacher, 
a salesman, a clerk, or in business of any 
kind, command of E nglish will bring you 


to the front and lack of it will be a drag on 
your upward climb. You need good English 
in every relation of your life and it will help 
you as no other single thing can do to reach 
the goal of your desires and achieve success. 


FREE—“How to Become a Master of English” 


We want you to read this booklet that you 
may understand what this course will do for 
you, the real practical help it will give you 
in a hundred different ways. You have a 
message, a something within you that de- 
mands expression. You need no longer be 


voiceless. Learn the mastery of English and 
realize your own possibilities. Be yourself 
at your best. It means more money, more 
power, more life in every way. Sign and 
mail this coupon NOW. To-morrow you 
may forget and the opportunity will be lost. 


mtILITIIIIIIII i 





English, 


SE wis Salles 4 Usdin v'e's 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send, at no cost or obligation to me, the booklet, 
* with full particulars of the Grenville Kleiser Mail Course in English. 





‘“‘How to Become a Master of 
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BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Distinguished Novelist 
and Short-Silory Writer, 
Author o “Monsieur Beau- 
caire,”’ venteen,”’ etc. 

“Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many 
professional writers and 
speakers. A student who 
intelligently follows your 
course will know what he is 
talking about whenhetalks 
or when he writes. His au 
dience will certainly know, 
because he will talk well,no 
matter what his subject.” 























MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Eminent Novelist, Drama- 
list and War mY ky 
dent, Author of* 
‘“*Kings, Queens oF 
Pawns,” etc. 


“Your lessons seem to 
me excellent for the pur- 
pose. Also the selection of 
books for study appeals 
to me very strongly. It 
looks like a scholarly and 
most intelligently com- 
piled course of instruction 
and writing.” 

















RUPERT HUGHES 
Noted Novelist, Poet, and 
Dramatist, Author of 
“Empty Pockets,” **E-xcuse 

¢,”° ee. 

“You have provided an 
effective and sufficient 
course of lessons in the 
mechanism and the art of 
writing English. I con- 
gratulate you on your 
achievement and I con- 
gratulate those who are 
fortunate enough to ap- 
proach the chaotic vasti- 
tude of our dictionary 
under your guidance.” 
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“Tt is not to be expected that there will 
be any great boom in our export trade after 
the war, simply because Europe will be too 
poor to buy i in such quantities as to amount 
to a boom, but our exports should be large 
as compared with those before the war, 
and there should be an exceptional tem- 
porary demand for goods and products 
which the destroyed factories and plants 
of Europe formerly turned out. 

“We are likely to get our full share of the 
world’s export trade at that time because 
we are wealthy enough to sell Europe the 
goods and loan her some of the money with 
which to pay for them. In general, the 
position of England and the United States 
should be just: the reverse of what it was 
during and after the Civil War. Before 
that conflict our net yearly exports of mer- 
chandise and specie combined varied from 
$12,000,000 to $42,000,000 annually. But 
after the war we were buying European 
goods and borrowing the money to pay for 
them. Hence it was that for ten years 
after the war the figures showed substan- 
tial net imports of merchandise and specie 
combined—meaning, of course, an excess of 
imports over exports. In 1867, of the mer- 
chandise and specie combined, we imported 
$62,000,000 more then we exported, and in 
1872, $116,000,000. 

“A fairl y large export trade with a special 
demand for iron, steel, copper, machinery, 
and equipment, taken together with a pros- 
perous domestic business, ought to bring 
about the reconstruction boom without fail. 
If it does so, then good investment railroad 
shares are a purchase on all breaks.” 


OUR WAR EXPORTS 

Among the exports made 
country in June of this year, such articles 
as were affected by the demands of war 


were enormous in amount. Nineteen 
articles, or groups of articles, formed 66 


per cent. of all the shipments. These ship- 


from this - 
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ments increased over the shipments for 
June, 1915, 109 per cent. The figures for 
23 groups of exported articles, with com- 
ments on them, were presented recently in 
The Wall Street Journal as follows: 


“Groups of articles which are closely re- 
lated to the war needs of Europe are listed 
in the following table in order of amount 
for June, 1916, and for the twelve months 
in comparison with June, 1915, and the 
fiscal year of 1915 (three figures omitted): 


—June— Twelve Months 
1916 1916 1916 1915 


Tron and Steel Mfrs .. $76,257 $31,730 $621,209 $225,861 
26 689 











a eae 62,4 467,081 41,476 
SIGS sos oswedads 37,504 374,186 376,217 
aS 31,929 164,876 20,544 
Copper, etc.......... 24,379 173,946 99,558 
Chemicals........... 15,860 124,362 46,380 
Leather, ete 13,828 146,613 120,727 
Automobiles. ........ 8,854 120,000 68,107 
Metal-work mach.*. . . 8,465 61,315 28,162 
Wheat flour......... 7,756 87,347 94,869 
, ERE 7,477 215,532 333,552 
Wi oo _ ae 5,620 48,302 17,268 
4,523 73,531 64,046 

Cor ae 3,994 30,780 39,339 
Shoes*...... , 3,347 47,134 24,696 
Wool mfrs. .. . = 3,099 53,983 27,327 
Firearms*. . . Peace 2,173 18,065 9,474 
Mules....... mee 1,824 22,946 12,726 
Barley... . cree 1,727 20,663 18,184 
Railway eee 1,637 24,119 1,707 
Tires (autos)........ 1,316 738 17,936 4,963 
Aeroplanes.......... 292 422 7,002 1,541 
Motorcycles & 270 289 3,369 1,494 
Total...... . $304,961 $145,560 $2,749,490 $1,598,625 


~ *Not included in total as already included in class. 


‘““The nineteen classes increased 109 per 
cent. in June, 1916, over June, 1915. Spe- 
cial classes as brass, etc., increased 650 per 
cent., explosives 434 per cent., and iron and 
steel manufactures 140 per cent. 

‘‘Some $18,798,402 out of $76,257,884 
iron and steel manufactures were accounted 
for by the heading ‘Other Manufactures of 
Iron and Steel,’ against $3,780,247 in June, 
1915. The increase for the item ‘Other 
Manufactures’ was 396 per cent., against 
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140 per cent. for the entire group. It is 

robable that war supplies, such as gun- 
arrels, unfinished, etc., were responsible 
for this enormous increase. The item 
‘Firearms’ is reported as $2,173,076 in June, 
1916, against $914,118 in June, 1915, in- 
creasing $1,258,958, or 138 per cent. 

“Of the item $62,426,545 for explosives, 
cartridges comprised $4,230,033, dynamite 
$524,115, gunpowder $29,187,938, and all 
other explosives $28,484,459. No less than 
34,759,298 pounds of gunpowder were 
shipped in June, 1916. In the twelve 
months ended June, 1916, 212,821,076 
pounds of gunpowder were shipped, against 
7,686,480 pounds in the twelve months 
ended June, 1915, and 989,385 pounds in 
the same period of 1914. 

“Of the item $31,929,451 for brass and 
manufactures of brass, $5,633,178 were 
brass bars, ete., and $26,188,998 were ‘ar- 
ticles of brass.’ The total-exports of articles 
made of brass for twelve months were $128,- 
331,820, or, roughly, ten times as much as 
in the previous year, and more than thirty 
times as much as for the same period of 
1914. Undoubtedly, large amounts of war 
supplies are included under this heading. 

“In the copper class, $21,483,980 out of 
$24,379,526 in June, 1916, consisted of re- 
fined copper in ingots, bars, rods, ete., in 
all 80,129,231 pounds. Of this amount 
40,104,894 pounds were taken by France, 
8,397,416 by Italy, and 22,880,850 by the 
United Kingdom. The average export 
price in June, 1916, was nearly 27 cents, 
against 26 cents per pound in May, 1916. 


ixports of automobiles and parts 
amounted to $8,854,290 in June, 1916, 
against $14,503,982 in June, 1915, a de- 


crease of 39 per cent. The twelve months’ 
exports ended with June, 1916, were $120,- 
000,866 in 1916; $68,107,818 in 1915, and 
$33,198,806 in 1914. Total number of 
automobiles exported were 6,321 in June, 
1916, and 7,408 in June, 1915. In June, 
1916, 4,905 were passenger-cars, and’ 1,416 
were commercial ears.”’ 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 


REAL ESTATE 


PERSONAL 








Tickets & Tours—An International Travel Agency 
TRAVEL under ESCORT 
SOUTH AMERICA: Tours to the’ Continent 
of Opportunity. Sail in November or February. 
JAPAN—CHINA: The Chrysanthemums of 
the Fall or the Cherry Blossoms of the Spring. 
Sail in October or January. Send for Booklet. 
66 Broadway, New York City 
Phila., Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


\ Inquire at any American Express Office. 


WHITCOMB 
TOURS) 


Tours of the highest class to the Great 
West, West Indies, South America, and 
Japan—China. Frequent summer and 
autumn departures. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 











RAYMOND - 











JAPAN-CHINA-PH ILIPPINES 


Tours from Pacific Coast Sept., 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Complete Tours Nov., Jan., Feb. 
Tours and Tickets Everywhere, byAll 
Routes, with or without 

Travel Service Absolutely the Best 

Send for Booklet desired 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Montreal, 


Hotels, etc. 


Toronto 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt | 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN | 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 
tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 
itable. Send for “Pointers” today 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SK RVICE, 





Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 





56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 














GERMAN 
FRENCH 
LATIN 


lents of English words. 
How to spell, pronounce, syllabicate, etc. 
foreign verbs. 
their German equivalents, etc., 


Cassell’s New 
French Dictionary 


French-English 
and English-French 
(Two Vocabularies) 


Cassell’s New 
German Dictionary 
German-English 
and English-German 
(Two Vocabularies) 





DICTIONARIES 


These three volumes will show you 
how to find the English equivalents 
of French,German and Latin words. 
And, vice versa, how to find the French, German or Latin equiva- 


How to conjugate the various 
How to translate American coins, weights and measures into 
and vice versa. They contain lists of proper 
names, geographical names, and various other valuable data. 


Cassell’s 


Latin Dictionary 


Latin-English 


and English-Latin 
(Two Vocabularies) 


Cloth, $1.50 per volume; with Patent Thumb-Notch Index, 50 cents extra, or Full 
Flexible Leather, Gold Edges, Bible Paper De Luxe 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


Edition, Indexed, $5.00. 





Many well-known pate nts—the kindthat man- 
ufacturers buy—made our reputation as “the 
Attorneys who obtain Patents that Protect." 
Write us for evidence. _Inventor’s reliable 
book free. R.S. & A. B, LACEY,88 Barrister | 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references, Best results. Send 
sketch or model for Tr and opinion. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F St., W ashington, D.C. 

| 
DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS TO PAT- | 
ENT PROTECTION. Send forblank form, 
“Evidence of Conception,”’” Book, Sugges- 
tions, and Advice Free. Lancaster & All- 
wine, Registered Attorneys, 211 Ouray Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Three books with a hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice free. R B. Owen, 45 











Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN WANTED 


The largest real estate concern in the 
world is planning a national advertising cam- 
paign to advertise their New York real estate 
as the best investment opportunity in the 
country. We control $10,000,000 of property 
on subways projected, or now in operation, 
and are planning to take on a few high-class 
| salesmen. Positively no applications con- 
sidered from men who cannot maintain their 
own personal expense while demonstratin 

| their ability, but to such as are able to fulfil 
| the requirements, a liberal contract will be 
| made similar to the one under which our rep- 
resentatives are making as high as $25,000 
a year, and none under $3,000. Every 
assistance given to men capable of making 
good, in the shape of a liberal individual 
advertising > yamamcae and personal help 


in getting pares 
Ww , HARMON & CO. 
Dept. M. A. > 261 Broadway, New York 
A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will 
make you more money with less work. You 
will live longer and better. Delightful climate. 
Rich soil. Hospitable neighbors. Good roads, 
schools and churches. Write for our San Joa- 
quin Valley illustrated folders free. 
Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commiss’r, 
AT&SF Ry., 1937 Ry. ! Exch., Chicago. 
| FOR SALE or LE ASE Florida Bungalow 
—choicest residential district St. Petersburg, 
Florida. Completely furnished, with or with- 
out. be acres. Price low to close an estate. 
-C., P.O. Box 109, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED __ 


SAL ESMEN selling restaurant, hotel, cafe, 
| cigar. pool, drug, general store trade can do 
big business with our new live pocket side line. 
= merchants towns 100,000 and under want 
$5.00 commission each sale. No collecting. 
No expense or risk to merchant. We take back 

all unsold goods. CANFIELD MFG. CO., 
208 Sigel St., C hicago, ni. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL _ POSITIVELY SHOW “you BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 











| 31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Why Smoking 
Makes All Men 


Comrades 


“Have you a match?” asked the sun-burned 
stranger of the successful business man. 

It was the busy time of the morning, there 
was a chilly wind blowing, yet without the 
least appearance of vexation the business man 
stopped, unbuttoned his overcoat and hunted 
through his pockets until he found a match 
for the stranger. 

Why ? 

Simply because the stranger wanted to smoke 
and the business man understood that desire. 

Without hesitation you will approach an un- 
known person for a pipeful of tobacco, when 
you'd walk two miles before asking the same 
man for carfare home. There is something 


about the friendly haze of tobacco smoke that 
makes us all comrades. 


You 


salize again the fraternal feeling of 
smoking in the eagerness 
with which a man who 
has just “discovered” 
some kind of tobacco has- 
tens to inform you of his 
good fortune. By this 
unconscious missionary 
work on their part, men 
do more to increase 
the popularity of one 
brand of tobacco or 
another than even a 
great deal of adver- 
tising. 

Now, many of 
the friends of 
Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobac- 
co, as of other 
kinds, first 
learned of it from a chance pipeful borrowed of 
some one who was already using it. The smoker's 
creed says you shall pass a good thing along. 

You may never have been offered a pipeful 
of Edgeworth. It’s not a brand that is being 
smoked everywhere. We believe you would like 
it if you tried it. So we want you to let us send 
you a liberal sample of Edgeworth, free, in order 
that you can try it for yourself. 

You may like Edgeworth, and again you may 
not. Yet, among a certain class of pipe-smokers, 
many of them men who make pipe-smoking al- 
most a fetish, it has a circle of close friends. 

We know that if you try it and it strikes your 
fancy, some tobacco dealer will have made a new 
Edgeworth customer. So we feel that we are 














only doing our share in letting you try it at 
our expense. 
If you will send us on a postcard your name 


and address and the name of the tobacco store 
you patronize, we will mail prepaid a sample 
of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed differ only in-form. The Plug Slice 
comes pressed into flat, oblong slices that you 
can rub up in your hands before putting in 
your pipe. The Ready-Rubbed is already pre- 
pared for the pipe. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
are 10c for pocket-size-tin, 50c for large tin, $1.00 
for handsome humidor package. Edgeworth 
Plug Slice is 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Mailed 
prepaid where no dealer can supply. 

Address your card to Larus & Bro. Co.,5 South 
21st Street, Richmond, Va. This firm was es- 
tablished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, includ- 
ing the well-known Qboid—granulated -plug—a 
great favorite with smokers for many years. 


The 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this co.umn, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





fel. We V.,” ee 
authority for ‘I aren't’? 

There is none, yet in England one may fre- 
quently hear ‘‘aren’t I." Aren't as a contraction 
of “‘are not,’ used in plural constructions, may 
be found often in literature, especially in fiction 
where recourse is had to dialog. Tom Hood 
wrote to Mrs. Fry in 1845: 

““O come and teach our children that aren’t ours, 

That Heaven’sstraight pathway is anarrow way.”’ 

“TI. S. L.,” Memphis, Tenn.—“ Kindly 
which is correct: ‘St. Andrew Church,’ 
Andrew’s Church,’ and please give the rule.” 

The church is named for St. Andrew and is, 
therefore, correctly spoken of as the Church of 
St. Andrew’’ (note possessive case), or as St. 
Andrew’s Church. 

“H. K. N.,” Los Angeles, Cal. aa. there any 
precedent for the common usage of ‘try and be 
ready’ for ‘try to be ready”? 

“Try and. ” Gs an English idiom that 
dates from 1526. It is recorded by all the modern 
dictionaries, including the New English Diction- 
ary now in course of publication at Oxford 
University, and is to be found repeatedly in the 
Bible. Dr. James C. Fernald, in his ‘Con- 
nectives of English Speech,’ points out the 
correctness of the form. There is a tendency in 
the commercial world to discard connectives. This 
is especially to be noticed in the drawing of checks 


Il.—‘‘Is there any 


dec ide 
or ‘St. 


and other financial papers where the word “‘and”’ 
is no longer used. Thus one may read “One 
hundred twenty-five dollars’’ instead of ‘“‘One 
hundred and twenty-five . Such loose- 


ness should not be encouraged in literature, yet 
there are many who hold that example is better 
than precept, and who are likely to be influenced 
by this practise. Connectives are the links 
that perfect the chain of thought. Their omis- 
sion or incorrect use often produces looseness in 
style. Coleridge claimed that the master of our 
language is known by his skilful use of connectives, 
and of that use he himself was past_master. 


ee . Dannemora, N. “Ts | 
included in the group of Latin 7 Fm. s? 


: , Greek 

In the classification of languages, Greek is a 
language that belongs to the Hellenic subfamily 
of the Indo-European division and Latin is a 
language that belongs to the Jialic subfamily of the 
Indo-European division, so that both Greek and 
Latin may be said to belong to the Indo-European 
division of the languages of the world. 

oF; We: F:,; 
order the women referred 


‘Dream of Fair Women’. 

The following are the women mentioned: (1) 
Iphigenia, (2) Cleopatra, (3) Jephthah’s daughter, 
(4) Fair Rosamond, (5) Joan of Arc, (6) Eleanor of 
Castile. 


** Lynchburg, Va.—‘ Please name in 
to in Tennyson's 


“a: * Durham, N. C.—‘‘I notice on page 
1921 & WW WP ones s international Dictionary, 
edition 1907, the abbreviation for manufacturing 
is ‘Mfg.’ W ill you kindly let me know by what 


‘g’? Is it 


authority the period is placed after the 
line: ‘Smith 


properly used in the following 
Mfg. Company’?”’ 

The period following the ‘“g”’ is correct. The 
rule in cases such as this is that when an abbre- 
viation is made by the elision of certain letters their 
omission must be shown either by the insertion of 
apostrophes, as M’f’g, or by the placing of a 
period after the abbreviation, as Mfg. Dr. 
Fernald, in his ‘‘ English Synonyms, Antonyms, 
and Prepositions,’’ says: ‘‘A contraction of a 
word is made by omitting certain letters or 
syllables and bringing together the first and last 
letters or elements; an abbreviation may be made 
either by omitting certain portions from the 
interior or by cutting off a part; a contraction 
is an abbreviation, but an abbreviation is not 
necessarily a contraction; rec’t for receipt, mdse. 
for merchandise, and Dr. for debtor, are con- 
tractions; they.are also abbreviations; Am. for 
American is an abbreviation, but nota contraction.”’ 





1916 











“J. J. 1." Childs, Md.—*‘(1) Which plural 
form of proper names ending in a y preceded by a 
consonant is correct, ys or ies, é. «. here. the Mare. 
or the Maries? (2) How is the fact to be explained 
that most of the people who breathe through their 
mouths are unintelligent?"’ 


(1) Plurals of proper names are formed in the 


‘ regular way by the addition of “‘s’’ or ‘!es’’ to the 
singular form. For instance, Marys is the plural of 


Mary, and Maries is the pluralof Marie. (2) The 
disease of adenoids, one that the School Health 
authorities in the various States are endeavor- 
ing to eliminate, is frequently responsible for the 
condition referred to. The ‘“‘ New International 
Encyclopedia"’ (vol. I, p. 135, 1916), tells us that 
adenoids, which consist of an excessive growth of 
spongy tissue in the nasopharynx, cause such a nar- 
rowing of the air-passage that breathing through 
the nose is difficult or impossible. This gives rise 
to a characteristic facial expression with open 
mouth and a drawn, vacant, semi-idiotic look. 


“M. C. E.,’”’ San Antonio, Texas.—‘ Kindly 
advise the origin and meaning of the word 
*‘Mizpah.’ 


The word is Hebrew and means “ watch-tower.” 
It may be found in the Bible, the Book of Genesis, 
ch. xxxi, 49; Hence, a wish; ‘“‘The Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we are absent one from 
another.”’ 

“F. E. M.,”” Hooper, Neb.—‘ Please give pro- 
nunc iation of charmeuse, taupe, brassiere, and 
Goelet.’ 

(a) shar’’muz’—a as in arm; -u as in burn; (b) 
top—o as in no; (c) bra’’syar’—a as in arm; syar, 
as if “see’’ “air’’ were spoken without pause; 
(d) personal names are pronounced according to 
the idiosyncrasies of the individuals who possess 
them. 

“J. F. K.,” Sanford, Fla.—‘If a newspaper is 
published on Tuesdays amd Fridays which would 
be the correct expression— A se miweekly news- 
paper,’ or ‘A biweekly newspaper’? Why is one 
expression correct and the other incorrect? If 
the paper was published every two weeks, what 
would be the short form of expressing this fact?” 





The proper term to apply to a newspaper which 
is published twice a week is semiweekly, which 
is defined as, ‘‘Issued or recurring twice a week, 
or at intervals of a half-week.’’ Also, “A news- 
paper or other publication issued twice a week.” 
Biweekly should be used if the publication occurs 
once in two weeks, as this word means, “ Occur- 
ing or appearing once in two weeks.”’ 

“H. L. S.,”” Warsaw, N. C.— 
was David Livingstone, the 
missionary, a communicant or 

“The Dictionary of } 
“In the course of his second session at college 
Livingstone offered his services to the London 
Missionary Society, which he selected on account 
of its wnsectarian character.’” In 1875 he severed 
his connection with the London Missionary 
Society and in February, 1858, he was appointed 
H. M. Consul at Quilimane for the East Coast of 
Africa to the south of the dominions of Zanzibar, 
and for the independent districts in the interior, 
as well as commander of an expedition to explore 
Eastern and Central Africa.” 

me A. L.,”’ Aspinwall, Pa.—‘*Why does the 
word forty omit the letter ‘u,’ when four and 
fourteen include the same?”’ 

The spelling forty is one of the evolutions 
toward simplified spelling which the language has 
undergone. A combination of the Anglo-Saxon 
feower, ‘‘four,’’ and -tig, a suffix allied to “ten,” 
the word was spelled foewerlig in Anglo-Saxon 
times. In the Gospel of St. Matthew, of Lindis- 
farne, which dates about 950, the spelling varies 
from feuortig to feowertig. Chaucer, in _ his 
“Canterbury Tales,’ spelled it fourty (about 
1386); Caxton, in ‘‘Sonnies of Aymon,”’ spelled it 
fourthi (1489); Robert. Browne, the theologian, 
preferred fourtie (1585); while Shakespeare 
favored fortie (1607). The form forty was in use 
as early as 1567, when “forty pence’’ were “gaged 
upon a matche of wrastling.’’ In an edition of 
Shakespeare dated 1613, we find the spelling 
forty (‘Henry VIII.,” act 2, scene 3). The 
genius of language is responsible for these muta- 
tions in the spellings of words which usage con- 
firms. No other explanation can be given, for 
none of us know why, unless it be, in this par- 
ticular case, that people began to pronounce the 
word “‘for’ty”’ instead of “four’ty,”’ and with the 
spread of this pronunciation the change in spelling 
followed. 


“Of what church 
African e xplorer and 
member? 


National Biography” says: 
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Light Tops Lessen Upkeep 


How Many Hides 


Du Pont. Fabrikoid 
Rayntite will duplicate 
the remarkable success 
of Du Pont Fabrikoid 
Motor Quality—the 
Standardized Automo- 
bile Upholstery—used 
on 60% of 1916’s entire 
output. 


HY put an added tax upon your pocket- 

book and car? The heavier the top the 
oreater the vibration. Side sway multiplies as 
the height of the weight above the axle increases. 
Therefore, every additional ounce of unnec- 
essary top weight means greater strain on springs 
and bearings, and you pay the bills. 


Multi-ply top construction does not signify top 
efficiency. Extra layers of cloth and combiners 
diminish flexibility, increase the possibility of 
cracking in folding and through separation of 
the various textures tend toward early disin- 
tegration of materials. 


Theoretically the most efficient top should be waterproof, 


‘light and strong, hardy enough to give full service—yet 


flexible enough to fold without cracking. 


Single Texture Top Material 


puts this theory into actual practice. It is made of a single 
thickness of light, strong cloth coated with a flexible, 
waterproof compound that sheds water like a duck’s back. 
It can be easily washed, always looks well, and because it is 
chemically inert will not oxidize, disintegrate, nor stiffen 
in cold weather — ideal for the modern one-man top. 
Guaranteed one year against leaking, but built to last the 
life of your car. Any top maker can replace your old, 
dusty or leaky top with Rayntite. 


Write for samples and booklets and latest list 
of cars equipped with this modern top material 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, =: : DELAWARE 


Works at Newburgh, N. Y. 
Canadian Office and Factory: TORONTO 
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The Gateway to a Thousand-and-One Entertainments 
is an instrument of infinite possibilities. 
}uSe, INSpire— its mastery of every sound 


‘olumbia Grafonola 
a motion —and, above all, its sheer perfection in all the 
numberless roles it plays, make the Columbia Grafonola the one 


incomparably versatile and ess entertainer. 


Che Columbia Grafonola, pl Lyin} Columbia Double-Disc Records, 
is the living, breathing embodiment of art; for the tone of Columbia 
Double- Disc Records is /ife ttse/f—REALITY! ‘Hearing is Be- 
lieving.’? Arr ange a hearin; g at your de: atgr s today. 

0th of every month 


OLUMBIA_ ‘GRAFONOLA § 


The instrument illustrated above is the $200 Grafonola— 
the apex of achievement in cabinet instruments 
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